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Donna Ceresa. 


By F. M. PEARD, 


AvuTHOoR oF ‘THE Baronsss,’ ‘NEAR NEIGHBOURS,’ ‘His 
Cousin Betty,’ ETC. 


Cuarrer LY. 


:- misery, want, and degradation of Rome has this advantage 

over that of other cities, that it is lodged almost sumptuously 
in what should have been palaces. Those huge and hideous blocks 
of building which rear themselves in what are called the new 
quarters, are no tumble-down age-stricken rabbit-warrens; they 
have marble staircases, airy rooms, balconies, ornamental iron- 
work, lofty doorways. Built for riches, they have never repre- 
sented anything beyond rags, dirt, loathsome crowding, and, for 
their owners, bankruptcy ; but they are better than dark cellars 
and fetid streets; and air, light, and sun, at least, visit their 
inhabitants. Moreover, blots as they are upon the old beauty of 
Rome, it is noticeable already from distant points, such as the front 
of Sant’ Onofrio, or farther along the Janiculum drive, where form 
is scarcely to be distinguished, that in colour, at least, they begin 
to harmonise better with their surroundings, and that the sun, the 
great alchemist of the South, is turning raw whites and greys 
into tawny gold and amber, and that soft, indescribable tone 
which is at once the joy and the despair of the painter. 

Seen more closely, however, their aggressive ugliness is ap- 
palling, and Teresa, as she walked along certain streets which lay 
below the ascent to San Pietro in Montorio, glanced at the over- 
grown blocks with extreme distaste. She could see something of 
the emptiness and dirt of the houses, strings of ragged clothes 
fluttering from balconies, evil-looking old hags stretching out 
skinny hands and muttering curses on her as she passed ; children 
with pinched and hungry faces, bare-footed, scantily clothed, with 
towzled hair and a smile which belongs to Italy, and Italy only. 
“Un soldo, signorina, un soldo! Ho fame!” Heaven help them; 
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it was probably true; but Teresa, though she bad soup tickets in 
her pocket, dared not give them yet, because she knew the word 
would pass from street to street, and that when she reappeared she 
would be surrounded, almost torn to pieces, by struggling claimants. 

She found the number she was looking for, and picked her way 
up a broad staircase thick with accumulations of dirt. A ragged 
boy guided her to a door, at which she kuocked. Another boy 
opened it, small, sickly, and lame. The two children stared at 
Donna Teresa, and she looked into the room with interest. It 
was fairly clean. miserably bare, and empty as to the man she 
wanted. In answer to her question, the lame boy shook his head. 
Cesare was his brother, he was out, he did not know when he 
would return. Teresa was unconsciously anuoyed by a whine in 
his voice of the same kind as that which she had just passed 
through. She sent away the first boy, who peeped and listened 
from round a corner, and asked questions, getting, oddly enough, 
exactly the answers she expected. Cesare was long absent. 
Angelino, his brother, was often hungry—oh, often, and his back 
hurt bim, but, certainly, that often, too. With easiest flexibility 
of conscience he was prepared to admit all sugested evils and to 
invent any others which might affect this signora in a benevolent 
direction, so’ soon as he caught a hint of what would best serve his 
purpose. Teresa was shrewd enough at last to tind this out, and 
it changed her plan. Without giving a vawe she told the cripple 
that she would write to his brother, presented him with a lira for 
' his own amusement, and fled. On her way home she reflected, 
with the result that in the evening a letter went to Cesare 
Bundmelli, enclosing five hundred lire and a few words: “ Will 
you remember that I owe you a reparation, and accept this for 
Angelo.—T, pr San’ E.” 

She drew a sigh of relief when it was out of the house. 

The next day was yet early when Nina, dumb but expressive, 
brought her a packet, which she recognised with a sinking heart. 
The money and her own letter were crammed iuto an envelope, as 
if thrust there by trembling and furious fingers. Not a word 
came with them, and Teresa’s face tingled as if she had been 
struck. After she had thought about it all day, she felt there 
was nothing to do except to accept defeat and to tell Wilbraham, 
hating the telling as we hate to repeat an insult, but forcing 
herself, under the impression that the incident counted better for 
Cerare than for herself. 

“T ought not to have done it,” she owned. 

“No, you ought not,” assented Wilbraham coldly. “ He’s an 
ungrateful hound.” 
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Teresa fired. 

“T can’t see where ingratitude comes in! Do you expect him 
to be grateful for my mistake ?” 

“How was he the worse for it?” 

“How? Hasn’t he suffered?” 

“Suffered! A night in a police cell!” said Wilbraham with a 
smile, which she thought insufferable. “My dear Donna Teresa, 
he has probably made acquaintance with such quarters before—or, 
at any rate, I will engage to find you fifty men who, for a hundredth 
part of what you offer, would occupy them with all the good will 
in the world,” 

It is the truth in our opponent’s arguments which we find 
annoying. Teresa knew that Wilbraham spoke like a man of 
experience, and was angry. She flung up her head. 

* You seem to forget that I said the money had been returned. 
Perhaps you will find fifty men to do that?” 

“Tt would require sifting of my scoundrels,” laughed Wil- 
braham. “I grant you that only the cleverest would remain.” He 
sat forward, aud began to drive in his truths. “Don’t you see 
that the fellow is shrewd enough to read your thoughts and trade 
upon them?” 

The air in the room had grown heated. Mrs. Brodrick’s eyes 
rested anxiously for an instant upon the young marchera’s 
displeused face. Teresa did not speak. Wilbraham went on— 

* You may be sure he hopes to get more out of you than even 
your prodigal tive hundred lire. He proposes to work upon your— 
what shall I call it ?—sensitiveness.” 

Teresa was sitting upright and her eyes were very bright. 

“Is that the best you have yet found in human nature?” she 
aaid quietly. 


“It is what I have most often found,” returned Wilbraham with 
a little surprise. 

She glanced at him so strangely that he felt an odd desire to 
excuse himself, almost a new sensation, but before he could speak, 
Sylvia broke in with the appealing timidity which he recognised 
as a pleasant contrast to her sister’s impetuosity. 

“I am sure you have done everything you could think of, 
Teresa, and so has Mr. Wilbraham. I daresay it will all come 
right by-and-by, when Cesare understands that it was only a 
mistake. Everybody makes mistakes now and then, of course.” 

lt was these platitudes, announced as discoveries, which were 
apt to irritate Mrs. Brodrick. But she owned that occasionally 
they bad their uses. Wilbraham now turned to Sylvia with an 
air of interest, while Teresa’s face soitened. 
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“Come,” she cried more gaily, “let us talk of something else. 
Talk of to-morrow. Thank goodness, that must always be a new 
subject. What shall we do, good people? Shall we drive to 
Ostia ?” 

Sylvia opened her eyes. She was opening her mouth as well, 
when her grandmother spoke. 

“Tf you do, I think I'll go with you.” 

“That settles it,” said Teresa happily. She had recovered 
herself so completely that even Mrs. Brodrick wondered at the 
swift change, especially when she turned kindly to Wilbraham. 
“You'll come, too, won’t you? I'll undertake to keep off 
dangerous subjects, and then I shan’t be cross.” 

“T’'ll come if I may.” 

His tone was still a little stiff, and Teresa, glancing at him, saw 
that he was looking at Sylvia. 

Except for the Tiber—and that can often be as grim as its 
history—the road to Ostia begins wearyingly. Farther on it 
grows rapidly in interest, till, when you reach Ostia itself, you 
think no more about beauty or interest, or your own passing 
sensations—it is too great. Sad, even in clearest sunshine, with 
rifled temples, ruined splendour, and the melancholy of its deserted 
gods, the sombre weight of centuries broods over it. The Tiber 
—no mere river here, but the symbol of a lost empire—swirls 
sullenly by, and as the sun sets and Vulcan’s shrine crimsons in 
its glow, fever creeps shivering from misty pools and clutches its 
victims. Those who go to Ostia should not linger too long. 

But this day, on which Teresa brought her there, the sadness 
was but delicately suggestive and not oppressive. The air was 
warm, yet fresh and invigorating, and Teresa herself was in high 
spirits. 

“Come,” she cried breathlessly, when she had climbed a steep 
bank, and stood looking out at the Tiber, now faintly yellow and 
grey, “come, Sylvia, and let us be foolish by ourselves.” 

“Foolish!” repeated Sylvia startled. 

Mrs. Brodrick, had she been near enough, would have smiled, 
but Teresa nodded gaily. 

“ As foolish as we like. Mr. Wilbraham can look after granny 
and improve her, while we enjoy our ignorance. It’s much better 
fun to imagine things than to know them. Let us run down there 
to begin with, and peep behind those columns. Who knows what 
might not be hiding there! Come, Sylvia!” 

And she held out her hand. 

But the girl looked round her doubtfully. She did not like 
foolishness when she heard of it, and her sister’s imagination was 
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apt to make her uncomfortable. Slow doubt crept into her 
voice. 

“If you like—if you’re sure it’s safe.” She added more quickly 
“It’s so very lonely there, isn’t it?” 

Teresa instantly yielded. 

“Let us sit where we are then. Nothing can be more 
charming,” she went on, dropping on the short turf and clasping 
her knees, while Sylvia took elaborate precautions against the 
damp she dreaded. “Oh, Sylvia!” sighed Teresa, “to think that 
I should really be sitting here and talking to you, after that life!” 

‘At Florence, do you mean? I suppose the old marchesa was 
very unkind, for you to have disliked it so much ? ” 

The other did not answer at once. 

“Unkind? Well, no, she did not mean to be unkind. Do you 
know, I believe you would have got on very well with her. I'm 
sometimes so dreadfully difficult! But we won't talk about 
Florence. We are here, here, at Ostia, you, and granny, and I!” 

“ And Mr. Wilbraham,” put in Sylvia conscientiously. 

“Yes, Mr. Wilbraham. You mustn’t remind me of him when 
he is off our hands.” And Teresa shot a small grimace in his 
direction. “Let us talk of something nice. What shall we do 
with all our money? I shall get adog. What will you have? 

“Do you really mean I can choose something ?” 

“Oh, silly! Ofcourse you may. What’s the good of it other- 
wise ?” 

“A new hat——” 

“ Hat, frock, umbrella. Oh, you do want a new umbrella, Sylvia ! 
Yours is in holes. We'll make a list. Have you got a watch?” 

“No,” said Sylvia, in amazement. 

Her mouth remained open, while Teresa dragged out a card 
and jotted down thing after thing. 

“We must find out the best watchmaker,” she said thoughtfally. 
“We must ask.” 

“Mr. Wilbraham,” suggested Sylvia. 

“Mr. Wilbraham! He doesn’t know everything.” 

“Oh, no, I didn’t mean that he did.” Sylvia was often 
prosaically explanatory, desiring what thoughts she had to be 
distinctly outlined. “I meant that he was a man, and heard 
of things more than we could; Granny said so.” 

“Well, if it satisfies you, we'll ask him. He will be so 
pleased !” 

“ Why ?” 

“Why?” The young marchesa laughed. “ He likes to stand 
on a pedestal, that’s why, my child.” Seeing Sylvia’s puzzled 
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face she dropped the subject. “Let us goon. The last thing 
was @ watch. Now, what next? Ivory brushes?” 

“Teresa! Don’t get me anything more.” 

“Then we'll take the other side of the paper for Granny. 
I'm afraid she’s going to be disappointing,” said Teresa gloomily. 
“T intend to order a carriage by the month, of course, but when 
I ask her about other things she doesn’t seem to care. She 
says habits are nicer than anything else when you're old. She 
likes to be frugal, because she’s had to be all her life.” 

“She loves books about Rome,” hazarded the younger girl. 

“Qh, so she does! She shall have them, she shall have them 
all,” said the marchesa with a fiue spread of imagination. ‘“ How 
clever of you! Now the next thing is to find out about them.” 

“Mr. Wilbraham would know,” said Sylvia, and Teresa, turning 
upon her with an impatient laugh, was struck suddenly dumb 
by catching a wistful glance flung towards the spot a little 
way off where Wilbraham stood patiently pointing out the 
intricacies of a ruined columned court. It seemed to her as 
if, in the shock of the surprise, her heart stopped beating. 
Most women have intuitions which are not unlike another sense, 
for they are as sure and as inexplicable; and hers swept the 
past days and took in the result in an instant. She had not 
thought of Sylvia marrying, because of that intangible want, of 
which she was conscious herself, while she resented the conscious- 
ness in Mrs. Brodrick. Yet, after all, what was it? Sylvia was 
not quite clever—might sometimes be thought a little tiresome. 
A man might condone all that for a look in her face. 

“Shall we go back to the others?” she said hesitatingly. 

“Oh, yes!” cried the girl, springing up. 

The marchesa, suddenly observant, began to think there was 
no doubt as to Sylvia’s feelings. But what of his? 

“I must find out,” she said to herself gravely. 

Her grandmother greeted them with a smile. 

“We were coming,” she said, “but I have been reading my 
book, and you have skipped all the improving pages.” 

“Do you mean Marray?” asked Sylvia innocently. 

“Sylvia knows that my grandmother and her Murray are 
inseparable,” hastily interposed Teresa. She need not have 
minded. Wilbraham was looking at the girl with a pleased 
satisfaction. He thought that women were much alike, except 
that some were prettier than others. Mrs. Brodrick laughed 
and did not resent her granddaughter’s explanation, but her 
eyes were grave and looked as if she, too, were observing. 
Teresa saw this, and saw that another had hit upon her discovery. 
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She was very swift in carrying out her impulses, and she made 
up her mind that if Sylvia really liked this man her part must 
be to smooth matters for her happiness. The thought she flung 
at Wilbraham was tinged with a slight wonder, but his action 
' was his own affair. She would do what seemed best for her 
sister. 

“You are right, granny,” she said, “ we have wasted our time 
disgracefully. It was my fault. Sylvia wanted to come and be 
informed. So now!” 

“ Now we will have our food. All that I have heard has made 
me hungry.” 

She spoke lightly, but her old eyes were still grave, and Teresa 
could see that what had come to them both was troubling her 
grandmother. The consciousness of this roused a reckless spirit 
in herself. Wilbraham, who was not a keen-witted man where 
women were concerned, knew nothing more than that this 
luncheon of theirs, taken on a grassy hillock with the river 
close beneath the bank, and red ruins lying in sunlight, was 
pleasanter than anything he had experienced of late. He 
connected it with Sylvia, who sat beside him, and chirruped 
cheerful truisms. Mrs. Brodrick, who knew better, watched 
Teresa. 

They strolled about afterwards, and went back through the 
ruins to fetch a young guide, who came out to them pale with 
ague. Teresa contrived that Wilbraham and Sylvia should be 
much together, but never alone. She fastened all her attention 
upon her sister, many times interposing with some guiding 
remark, only to slip again easily out of the conversation. They 
went into the little temple of Mithras, which interested Wilbraham 
immensely, 

“Sylvia never heard of Mithras,” reflected Teresa uneasily, 
and, while the younger girl opened an enquiring mouth, struck 
in with an intentionally ignorant question. Wilbraham answered, 
and Sylvia drank in his words without in the least understanding 
them. But Wilbraham was one of those men with whom atten- 
tion is prized beyond intelligence, or perhaps supposed to repre- 
sent the same quality. 

Then they talked of the leading impression which touches us 
in such places as Ostia, where a far past reigns. 

“Sylvia and I are vague,” said Teresa boldly. 

“Isn’t it a wonder that man should so quickly go, and his 
works so long outlive him?” asked Wilbraham. 


“Tsn’t it a conviction that that is impossible?” put in Mrs. 
Brodrick. 
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“Perhaps,” said Wilbraham gravely, and glancing at Sylvia. 
He was not a very religious man himself, but he would wish his 


wife to be religious. And then he hastily put aside the thought 
as ridiculous. 


CuaptTer Y. 


“ Teresa!” 

“Granny !” 

The young marchesa, who was moving about the room, touching 
her flowers, and musing as to an improved angle for a tall bamboo 
which had arrived that morning to fill a lonely corner, turned 
with a shade of defiance in voice and manner. 

“Do you know what you are doing ?” 

There was a momentary hesitation before the answer came. 

“Who does ?” 

The defiance was already tinged with uneasiness, and facing 
the keen old eyes Teresa dropped her own. 

“Then I will tell you,” said Mrs. Brodrick gravely. ‘ You are 
playing a very dangerous game.” 

“Everything that is worth anything has its dangers,” said 
Teresa, trying to speak lightly. 

“ But we have no right to push other people into them.” 

“Push!” Now the marchesa laughed outright. “Push! 
Oh, be just. Do you pretend to say it would be possible to push 
Mr. Wilbraham into any position he hadn’t deliberately chosen ? 
You know better. He will walk round and round, and look at 
it closely from every side, and advance only when he is convinced 
it is eminently desirable and safe. He’s a hundred years old 
if he’s a day.” 

“That’s as you like. He is a good man.” 

Teresa, imagining—perhaps with truth—that she detected a 
shade of regret in the tone, fired up promptly. 

“Not too good for my Sylvia ?” 

“ Not too good. But too clever, too exacting.” 

“You are never quite fair to Sylvia.” 

“ Nor,” said Mrs, Brodrick with a quick smile, “are you.” 
Teresa moved uneasily. 

“She is very pretty.” 

“Very.” 

“ And very good-tempered.” 

“Very.” 

Then they paused. 
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“Well, isn’t that enough for any man?” Teresa asked, with a 
show of conviction. 

“Tt will not be enough for Mr. Wilbraham.” 

“That’s for him to judge. Why do you scold me? I’m doing 
nothing.” 

“T should have said you were spending your energies in 
making ways smooth and pleasant,” her grandmother added after 
a momentary hesitation. 

“Well?” 

“Well, I have a theory that Love cuts his own paths when 
he wants them.” 

“Oh, granny,” protested Teresa, “but you—you are so 
romantic! ‘Things have changed.” 

“No, no, they are eternally the same,” said Mrs. Brodrick, 
with a smile at her own failure. 

After all, Teresa was not doing her justice, for her fears chiefly 
centred on Sylvia. Wilbraham, she agreed in her mind, could take 
care of himself, but if Sylvia suffered an acute sorrow, was her 
character strong enough to keep its equilibrium? She doubted. 
And she only faintly hoped that what she had said might 
influence Teresa, for, though it cost her something to offer 
advice she had very little belief in its being taken. 

She began to wish they were out of Rome. 

A month had passed since the day at Ostia; Wilbraham lingered, 
and had even arrived at the point of acknowledging to himself 
that he was lingering, which is a long step for a cautious man. 
It was true that other friends of his and of Mrs. Brodrick’s had 
arrived, and were in a hotel not far from the Porta Pinciana. 
Their advent seemed to fling him yet more comfortably with his 
first acquaintances, for a second man put him at his ease. 
Moreover, Colonel and Mrs. Maxwell wanted to see everything, 
for though she had been born in Italy, he had never been in Rome. 
Teresa made herself his guide, and Sylvia fell naturally to 
Wilbraham. Teresa was still on the watch to cover blunders, but 
they had passed the stage in which she had been afraid to leave 
her alone with him. She even doubted whether he were alive to 
the difference in the conversation between Sylvia and Mrs. Maxwell, 
who could talk brilliantly. There she was mistaken. He saw, 
and on the whole, thought he preferred simplicity to brilliancy, 
in a woman. He would have resented anything which made 
him ridiculous; short of that, the girl he married would require 
few mental gifts. 


There had been talk of the marchesa finding a larger 
apartment. 
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“There is all this money to be spent,” she said with a laugh, 
“and honestly I don’t quite know how.” 

“Do you want to go?” asked her grandmother cheerfally. 

“Not I.” 

“Nina hopes, if you do,” remarked Sylvia, looking up from 
knitting a sock, “that you will be very careful to tuke another 
crooked room ; it’s lucky, she says.” 

“T’ll have nothing more to do with Nina’s lucky theories,” 
said Teresa. “ Imagine, Mary,” she went on to Mrs. Maxwell, who 
was lazily skimming an Italian newspaper, “on All Saints’ Day 
she brought us horrible biscuits made like cross-bones, and 
expected us to eat them! Biscuits of the dead, she called the 
dreadful things, and groaned all day over my want of devout 
feeling, when I couldn’t look at them.” 


“TI wish you hadn’t minded,” said Sylvia again, with some 
uneasiness. 


Mrs. Brodrick fidgeted. 

“And the other day, instead of our Italian paper, she brought 
word that the man had sold his out, but that he assured me it 
didn’t matter, because there was nothing in it.” 

“Your Nina sounds a hundred times more entertaining than my 
Peppina,” remarked Mrs. Maxwell. “She knows nothing, and 
breaks everything. But then she is in love, and when she looks 
in my face with her beautiful eyes, and mentions that fact, as a 
reason for all my misfortunes, what am I to do?” 

“Ts her lover in Rome?” asked Mrs. Brodrick, rather from 
politeness than interest. 

“Yes. Every now and then he swoops down upon her, 
and she insists upon going out with him. I point out the 
inconvenience, and she cries, but goes. Then she comes back, 
and breaks more things. I wish he weren't such a strong 
character.” 

‘What is his occupation ?” said Teresa, amused. 

“So far as I can make out, it is pulling down the kingdom. 
This keeps him exceedingly busy. He has no money to speuk of, 
and a lame little brother to support.” | 

“Oh!” cried the marchesa, suddenly intent. 

“What is that?” enquired her grandmother, as keenly. 

“Why this stir?” said Mrs. Maxwell, opening her blue eyes. 
“ Are you two by apy chance in the conspiracy ?” 

“Does he live under 8. Pietro in Montorio? Is he called 
Cesare Bandinelli? And has he a history?” Teresa questioned 
breathlessly. Then she jumped up and closed the window to 
shut out the noise of the electric tram and of the men who were 
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erying “O-olive—go-o-omberi!” with broad intonations. She 
came back exclaiming— 

“This is extraordinarily interesting. I know that Cesare, poor 
fellow!” 

“T don’t think you ought to call him poor fellow, Teresa,” 
corrected Sylvia. ‘Mr. Wilbraham thinks him a very dangerous 
man.” 

“Oh, he’s dangerous, he’s dangerous, I daresay,” agreed her 
sister, “but in our affair I was the sinner. Listen, Mary.” 

And she told her story, ending oracularly, “So you see!” 

Mrs. Maxwell was looking at her queerly. 

“Yes, I see,” she said at last. “I’m beginning to put things 
together. And,” she went on,-recovering herself with a laugh, 
“that always happens after I hear about Cesare” 

Teresa was too much interested and excited to notice anything 
unusual in Mary Maxwell's mauner. Mrs. Brodrick, more ex- 
perienced, watched her without asking questions. 

“Perhaps we might manage to do something for the boy 
through Peppina?” Teresa suggested eagerly. “I needn't 
show.” 

“T think you had better leave it alone,” Mrs. Maxwell replied 
slowly. “But I'll ask my husband,” she added, noticing the 
young marchesa’s disappointment. 

“Oh, he’ll say the same. Men do. Please remember, Mary, that 
it would take a weight off my mind.” 

“T'll remember. [ll do all I can.” Mrs. Maxwell promised so 
lavishly that Mrs. Brodrick was certain nothing was meant to 
come of it. And she was right, for nothing came of it, though 
Mrs. Maxwell kept her promise to remember. 

“T don’t like it,” she said to her husband in the evening when 
they were alone, and he was admiring a cleverly blackened and 
altogether worthless picture, which he had picked up as a great 
bargain that day, at ten times its actual value. 

“You know nothing about it,” he returned in an affronted tone. 
“The light and shade.” 

“Light and shade? Oh! I didn’t mean the picture, I meant 
Cesare, Peppina’s lover. Now do you understand? It must be 
our Mr. Wilbraham whom he is vowing vengeance against.” 

Colonel Maxwell’s ideas of Italian life were borrowed from the 
stage. 

“Rum chaps! Always vowing vengeance, aren’t they?” he 
said indifferently. ‘I wouldn’t bother about Wilbraham. He 
can take care of himself.” 

“Well I don’t like it,” repeated his wife. 
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“Tf the fellow’s a brute, get rid of Peppina.” 

“That is absurd.” Mrs. Maxwell was not accustomed to have 
her affairs interfered with so trenchantly, and she spoke with 
indignation. “That is so like a man. Peppina—when she isn’t 
breaking things—is the comfort of my life. The one comfort,” 
she added emphatically. 

“All right.” He stepped back to gaze rapturously at his 
picture. ‘Now I wonder who's the best man here to trust with 
this sort of thing. Ishouldn’t be a bit surprised if it turned out 
a Pinturicchio.” 

Mrs. Maxwell, who knew much better, held revenge in her 
hand, and yet somehow could not use it. It would have been 
too downright, too brutal. She looked at him pityingly. 

“You had better not trust it to anybody,” she said sweetly. 
“They might steal it. If I were you I should keep to soap and 
water.” And,” she added, quite inconsequently, as he thought, 
“Jim, you're a dear old donkey!” 

That ended it. 

Mrs. Brodrick was restless; Teresa, who could not, or would 
not, understand why, chose to insist that her grandmother wanted 
change of air, and suggested many manner of places, but places 
where they might all go together. 

“It would be such a pity to break us up,” she said. 

For a moment Mrs. Brodrick was silent. 

“Where are we to go?” she asked a little wearily. 

“Oh, darling,” cried Teresa, flying to kiss her, “don’t say it in 
such a tone. Don’t be so tragically sorry! Everything is 
arranging itself so prettily! And I'll tell you where we'll go,” 
she hurried on, much as if she wished to block argument. “ Let 
us have a day or two at Perugia, so as to see Assisi.” 

“ All?” 

“How could we leave anyone out ?” asked Teresa reproachfully. 
“You and Sylvia and I, of course.” 

“Of course.” 

“ And the Maxwells, of course.” 

“Of course.” 

“ And Mr. Wilbraham, of course.” 

But Mrs. Brodrick was obstinately silent again. 

The drag up to Assisi is long and dusty, yet with Assisi itself 
lying always splendidly as a goal in front, it is possible to forget 
both heat and dust. Olive groves straggle all about, chicory and 
blue thistles fringe the side of the road, a personality which the 
world has not yet forgotten makes itself curiously felt when you 
come in sight of his fields, his mountains, his wide skies, and look 
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back at the dome of St. Mary of the Angels bathed in soft mist. 
A Miss Sandiland, one of the many single women who go about 
the world alone, was of the party which was to spend a night at 
the Subisio. Hence they, at once, pursued by clamorous beggars, 
climbed the stony streets to the broad arcaded spaces before 
the great church, Lombard and Gothic, with its square and round 
towers and vast magnificent porch. Then from the clear sunlight 
they turned into darkness—but what darkness! Darkness out of 
which colours glow, colours laid by Cimabue and Giotto, darkness 
shrouding in mystery those strange grave impassible faces looking 
down into a world which does not touch them. Teresa stood 
silent, squeezing her hands; Sylvia asked many questions, and 
Wilbraham answered them ; a monk came forward and pointed out 
this, that, and the other ; another monk arranged hideous imitation 
flowers on the central altar. Presently Wilbraham came back to 
where Teresa stood. 

“The others are gone,” he said. ‘“ Will you come?” 

“Gone, gone where?” she said, starting and looking round, 
“gone away ?” 

“No, no,” he said indulgently, remembering that she was 
always scatter-brained, “oh no. But have you forgotten that 
there’s an upper church?” 

“Yes,” returned Teresa briefly, “I had forgotten.” 

“May I show you the way?” 

She followed silently up the stone staircase, and when they 
reached the top, he did not see that she again paused and left him 
to join the others. 

After the gloom of the lower, the almost joyous gaiety of the 
upper church contrasts with it so amazingly, that the effect must 
have been counted upon. Everything is in light delicate harmony. 
Slender columns of alternate pink and grey; bays roofed with 
ultramarine dividing those others in which Cimabue’s frescoes 
gleam with strange greens and yellows; choir-stalls with shell- 
like canopies, lined with blue and gold, surmounting grave tarsia 
work of saints and angels. There is a small apse with an arcaded 
gallery, the shafts of pink and grey, and at the back great angels 
stand on guard, An exquisite small stone pulpit is placed against 
the wall by the high altar, the column is cut away to give it room, 
and where it begins again, is supported by a grasping hand. 
Under foot all is pink stone, and round the altar finest cosmatesque 
mosaic. The lower part of the wall is painted in soft reds and 
golds to represent looped hangings, and above this, on loveliest 
blue-green backgrounds, are the Giottos. Noble figures of 
Cimabue’s look down from the roof; stately angels with red 
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wings tipped with light visit Abraham: the saints’ nimbuses are 
worked out in raised plaster, the great Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, 
Gregory, talk with monks in their cells; all is light, colour, glory ; 
the windows large, with delicately stained glass, or, like the 
round west window, white. 

Teresa came up to the others abruptly, and only Mrs. Brodrick 
noticed that her eyes were wet. 

“It’s too much,” she said with a quick motion of her hand. 
“What did they mean? LEarth and heaven ?—struggle and 
victory ?—the church militant and triumphant ?” 

“Don’t you like it, Teresa?” asked Sylvia anxiously. “Mr. 
Wilbraham has been telling me so much about it. Did you know 
that Giotto was a shepherd boy ———” 

“Was he?” and Teresa, who knew all there is to know about 
Giotto, shot down from the heights to come to her sister’s help. 

“And Cimabue was his master,” went on Sylvia, marshalling 
her little facts with pride. 

“Tt makes it much more interesting to know about them, 
doesn’t it?” said the young marchesa, smiling at her, but 
glancing also at Wilbraham. She need not have feared. His eyes 
were on Sylvia, he was seeing the young fair face, with its inno- 
cent expression, with lips just parted, and reading more than 
there was, and yet less. What did he care that she should not 
have Italian painters at her fingers’ ends? He knew them hiw- 
self, and tle knowledge did not seem very valuable. Determina- 
tion suddenly fired him, and Teresa seeing the look, smiled again, 
this time triumphantly, and turned away. 

When they came forth into the piazza, Colonel Maxwell’s fever 
for “ picking up” things broke out. 

“Tt’s absurd to think one can’t find something in a place like 
this,” he remarked argumentutively. “I shall have a lovk at 
some of the side streets. I don’t want to drag any of you, you 
know.” 

“TI must go with him,” sighed Mary Maxwell, gathering her 
dress round her with the air of a murtyr, “—in self-defence. I 
don’t know otherwise what awful things he may bring to me to 
pack. Don’t anybody else come.” 

“Tam coming. I like experiences,” said Miss Sandiland. 

So these three went away, and the others set themselves to 
climb the steep broken streets towards the ruined Porta S. 
Giovanni. 

* One is rather breathless, but after all it is not such a long 
step back to the Middle Ages as I thought,” said Mrs. Brodrick, 
as they passed between the rough grey stone houses, and turned 
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to look at the sunset. There before them stretched the great 
plain, encompassed with hills of full blue-grey. A few small 
clouds, edged dazzlingly with gold, barred the sun, and hung 
over the mountains; above these a clear green Perugino sky 
melted overhead into the tenderest blue, and lying across the seas 
of light stretched clouds of most exquisite form and colour, their 
edges bright rosy red. Then they set themselves again to climb 
steep streets, past broad, striding arches, low and dark, houses 
flinging out vast sheltering eaves, green doors, carnations hanging 
from windows, birdcages, squalor, vivid colour, women with their 
waterpots, 

“Where are the others?” said Mrs. Brodrick suddenly, as they 
came out on the ruined gate. 

“Never mind, granny,” answered Teresa, smiling softly, “I 
think they are doing very well.” 

“You are like other women,” said her grandmother, shaking 
her head, “ You will only see as much as you want to see,” 

“Too late now to see more.” 

“How do you know?” 

“TI don’t know. I’m only convinced. Really and truly I’m 
delighted,” she went on triumphantly, “and so you ought to be. 
What could you wish for better? We know all about Mr. Wilbra- 
ham—except—no, I don’t know his Christian name. Has he 
one?” 


Mrs. Brodrick refused to laugh. Teresa gazed at her with 
mock anxiety. 

“Granny, I shall be really relieved when this affair is finished, 
I don’t quite like you over it,” she sighed. “Do you dream of 
anything dark in the background? Or if I dislike it ever so 
much, do you suppose it could be stopped now ?” 

“No,” admitted her grandmother. She added whimsically : 
“But isn’t that rather like starting a rock down hill, and asking 
whetler you can be expected to stop it?” 

“Perhaps,” Teresa said. “I don’t think your simile pretty,” 
she went on. “Nobody is going to be crushed; and I believe 
you'll see that this being loved is just what Sylvia wanted to give 
her confidence. She’ll develop.” 

Mrs. Brodrick wanted to ask what would develop, and didn’t 
dare. She thought of Sylvia as a pretty face und a sweet nature 
masking an absolutely empty mind, and doubted. The young 
marchesa could not be always at land, to turn a stupid remark 
into something which did not seem so stupid after all, and she did 
not believe that Sylvia could stand on her own feet. She had 
done her best to stop what was happening and had failed. Age 
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is tolerant, and there was nothing for it now save to accept 
failure. 

“You and I,” said Teresa, with a caressing hand, “ will always 
live together.” 

“ Always,” said Mrs. Brodrick bravely, a smile covering the 
pain in her heart. 

And she turned to go down. 

When they reached the piazza the sky had changed. All the 
gold had gone. In its stead a long red line stretched across the 
mountainous horizon ; above it, light deepened into blue, masses 
of clouds had suddenly trooped up from the south. Sylvia and 
Wilbraham came out quite unexpectedly from the shadow of the 
great church. Sylvia flew to her sister and caught her hand. 

“Teresa, Teresa!” she cried under her breath. 


Cuapter VI. 


LatE into the night, facing the window, and the broad starlit sky 
stretching over the plain, Teresa sat with Sylvia’s hands in hers, 
listening. She said little, she was trying to gather what were the 
girl’s sensations—whether, as she unconsciously expected, things 


were awakening under this new touch. What perhaps surprised 
her most, though nothing would have induced her to own it, was 
Sylvia’s own want of surprise. She, who was generally so timid, 
so scrupulous, seemed to take all as a matter of course. Teresa 
reflected that Wilbraham’s wooing must have been amazingly 
effective, for Sylvia no longer seemed to have a doubt about any- 
thing. She talked of “we,’%she alluded to plans with innocent 
egoism, she repeated some of the pretty things he had said. 
Once she jumped up andjran to the funny little looking-glass 
stuck against the wall, and’came back smiling. 

“He thinks my eyes charming,” she said frankly. “You never 
said much about them ?” 

“One waits for lovers to do that,” laughed Teresa. 

“T don’t see why. Did the marchese admire yours?” 

“How could he!” Teresa spoke with sharp pain, the pain of 
remembrance. “I was never pretty, like you, child.” 

“No,” said Sylvia, looking lat her with her head on one side, 
“‘T suppose not. Walter said you were not.” 

“Oh, Walter. That’s his name, is it?” 

Teresa hated herself for speaking with a certain asperity. It 
is so much easier to disparage one’s self than to bear with others 
doing it. But Sylvia was at last genuinely amazed. 
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“Do you mean that all this time you never knew that? 
Why, I have always known it. Teresa, how very funny! You 
have never thought about him as Mr. Walter Wilbraham? It is 
such a beautiful name! But that you should not—Teresa, you 
are funny !” 

“T shall know now.” 


“Of course you will.” The girl gazed at her almost with 
compassion, as at one whom Wilbraham had called absent-minded. 
“It will be my name, youknow. At least, I think so, as there is 
his mother. Perhaps,” she added pityingly, “ perhaps you have 
forgotten that there is a mother?” 

Teresa turned and kissed her impulsively. 

“A mother !—yes, what does it matter, what does anything 
matter? Only be happy, be happy, dear!” 

“T am very happy,” said Sylvia simply. “And I like so much 
talking to you about it.” 

“ Always talk to me—not to any one else.” 

“Not to granny?” 

“No, not to granny—not even to granny. I’m your sister, I 
can understand,” cried Teresa, with a protective yearning in her 
heart, a defiant up-rising against Mrs. Brodrick’s prognostications. 

“But I shall talk to Walter first,” said Sylvia ; “of course, I 
shall tell him everything.” 

“Of course,” returned her sister. Yet her heart sank, and long 
after Sylvia was sleeping peacefully in one little bed, Teresa 
sat at the window, her hands clasping one knee, looking out at 
the wonderful night, and wondering how soon Wilbraham, who 
was not a fool, would find out that he had indeed reached the 
bottom of everything. 

By the morning her fears had left her. By the morning she 
was her energetic, suggestive self, with an added touch of 
cordiality in her manner towards Wilbraham. She owned, as 
they sat at breakfast in the uninviting feeding-room of the 
Subisio, that he was a striking-looking man, taller than most, 
and broadly made. There was a greater suggestion of strength 
about him than she had yet realised, and, like other women, 
Teresa liked strength. Generally she felt an inclination to 
contradict him, but this morning she adopted all his suggestions 
readily—so readily, that once, Mrs. Maxwell, who had not yet 
been enlightened, and was unused to seeing Teresa so meek, put 


down her cup and stared at her. Teresa laughed a little and went 
on being pleasant. 


“You'll see how good I am going to be,” she said triumphantly 
to Mary Maxwell, when she had told her. 
VOL. OXVIIL, 
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“ Well, don’t turn the man’s head,” replied her friend. 

“My dear, the only thing that can turn a man’s head is a 
pretty face.” 

“T’m not so sure.” 

“That's because you've one of your own.” 

“Oh!” cried Mrs. Maxwell delightedly, “ you’re charming! I 
had almost forgotten what a compliment was like. If Jim had 
the sense to throw me a few, I should be ready to swear all his 
discoveries were genuine. Why, why are husbands so foolish?” 

Later, when they were clambering again up the stony streets, 
she caught Mrs. Brodrick alone. 

“Let us forget all about St. Francis for a few minutes and 
talk about St. Sylvia,” she said; “she is our heroine to-day, and 
the best of creatures, isn’t she?” 

* As good as gold,” assented Mrs. Brodrick hastily. 

“But the best of creatures may be the least little bit in the 
world—tiresome? Oh, don’t let us be quite good ourselves, let 
us say what is on the tip of our tongues. How can any one look 
at Sylvia when Teresa is by ?” 

“ When you're my age,” said the older woman, “ you will have 
given up asking questions.” 

“ When I’m your age I shall try to answer other people’s,” said 
Mary, with a laugh. “Do you believe for a moment that it can 
go on ?—particularly when Teresa withdraws, as she must, into 
the background, and leaves Sylvia to stand alone ?” 

Our own thoughts are apt to look the uglier, held up by another 
person, and Mrs, Brodrick would have chosen silence. As it was 
she said quietly : 

“Mr. Wilbraham is not the man to make mistakes.” 

Mary Maxwell laughed shrewdly. 

“You mean he’s not the man to acknowledge them? There 
you're right. I daresay he will stick to Sylvia rather than 
own himself in the wrong. Well, perhaps obstinacy has its uses. 
I wonder what they are talking about now?” she added, 
wickedly. 

At the moment when she asked the question, the two concerned 
were also climbing steep streets—since at Assisi you must go up 
or down—stopping every now and then to look through narrow 
vistas of grey stone houses, towards the fair blue distances which 
lay beyond. Wilbraham was not so much in love that he had 
not some uncertainty as to how much he ought to say about it, 
sometimes, indeed, he felt that he had said but little. Sylvia, how- 
ever, was quite satisfied. She was not exacting, and she had been 
brought up in an atmosphere which had given her trustfulness. 
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When Wilbraham had once said he loved her, it would not have 
occurred to her to doubt the fact. 

So, as they went, she babbled cheerfully and disconnectedly 
turning to him from time to time the face which invariably gave 
him a renewed feeling of satisfaction. Had he pulled his own 
feelings to pieces, he would have realized that his love was not a 
sweeping force, but, rather, intermittent, moving in jerks, or 
brightening up now and then like a flame stirred by a sudden 
current. As it was, he felt quite sufficiently sure of himself to be 
content. 

“ What charming children!” cried Sylvia, stopping to smile at 
a group. “Aren’t they sweet? I always think the Italian 
children have such beautiful eyes. Have you ever noticed it?” 

He assured her that he had. 

“T like them so much when they don’t come quite close, because, 
do you know, they are not very clean. Poor little souls, I daresay 
they can’t help it, though. Oh, please, please send them away!” 

“ Be off!” cried Wilbraham, coming to the rescue. 

Sylvia hurried on till she was breathless. 

“T can’t think why they beg so!” she said piteously. ‘ They 
really frighten one!” 

The sweet helpless eyes turned towards him stirred the flame 
again. He took her hand in his. 

“My darling,” he said tenderly, “you mustn’t be frightened 
when I am by, and they were very little children.” 

“They were dreadfully dirty—all rags,” she said. 

“When we're married, Sylvia——” 

“Yes?” 

She lifted her face, and he kissed it, forgetting what he was 
going to say. 

“T suppose there are plenty of schools and things at Black- 
mere?” she asked reflectively. 

“Oh, I suppose so.” 

“T hope I shan’t have to teach the multiplication tables ?” 

“Why should you?” he said briefly. The flame had again 
died down. 

“TI fancied people did. Do you know, I was thinking about it 
in the night.” 

“The multiplication table?” 

“T never could learn beyond six times. Until one came to ten, 
of course,” she added triumphantly. “And granny says Teresa 
could say it backwards—when she liked.” 
“T wouldn’t trouble my head about it.” 
“No, I won’t,” said the girl obediently. 
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Wandering about a tangle of narrow streets, rugged, uneven, 
unchanged to all appearancé from those Middle Ages when men’s 
lives and men’s thoughts were both simpler and more frankly 
expressed, they found themselves in the central piazza, where 
Minerva’s columns have faced the sun of centuries. Wilbraham 
had made his way there the evening before, and had been so much 
impressed by their grandeur that he had looked forward to 
bringing Sylvia. This morning he said to himself that they 
were not what he had imagined them, and Sylvia hardly glanced 
in their direction, until he pointed them out. 

“Tsee. They are very pretty,” she commented. ‘“ What did 
you call them?” 

“They belonged to a temple of Minerva.” 

Sylvia reflected. 

“ Then—” she hesitated—“ they must be old, I suppose? ” 

“Very,” he said, smiling. 

“Ah, I thought so. I know one used to learn something about 
Minerva in one’s lesson books.” 

Wilbraham almost started. He had accepted the fact that 
Sylvia was rather unusually ignorant, but somehow or other, 
until now Teresa had been there, to toss aside any wonder with 
a jest. It had never come before him in so staringly obtrusive 
a light. And Sylvia, anxious to prove her interest, went on 
gravely— 

“ Hadn’t she something to do with an owl?” 

But, as she said it, kind fate made her turn her face again up 
towards his. He looked, and laughed. 

“You've remembered one thing, haven’t you, darling? We'll 
read up about Minerva some day. People do forget their 
classics.” 

“TI know those gods and goddesses always seemed very 
silly,” she returned, encouraged. ‘‘They never lived, and the 
things couldn’t have happened, so why should we think about 
them ?” 

Why indeed? And, with the thought, visions of beautiful 
myths floated up before his eyes, and he wondered whether the 
time would come when he could as easily dismiss them. He did 
not as yet understand that they had never yet touched her at all, 
so that it was no question of dismissal. And she had her eyes 
still turned to his. 

“You like real history better? Well, let’s go back to St. 
Francis; he’s real enough. Or—” and his voice changed, for 
love, even a little love, will show people truths, if only they will 
let it; and for the first, the very first time in his life, Wilbraham 
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wondered whether he were indeed a prig—“ or never mind any of 
them, dear, we'll only think about to-day.” 

“Yes,” she said happily, drawing a little closer to him as his 
hand sought hers, “ yes, that is nicer.” 

And as they strolled round the piazza, and looked—with his 
eyes—at the pictures which lived all round them, at shadowy 
eaves, flowers in dark windows, bits of carving, children in bright 
rags, women carrying pitchers; mules, vegetables, big umbrellas, 
gourds, maize, tomatoes, shade, sun, he said again and again to 
himself, how sweet she was, and how content a man should be 
with such a wife. 

They were standing at last by an open washing place at the 
side of the street, where a group of women thumped and wrung, 
much to Sylvia’s distress, for it seemed to her a destructive way 
of washing clothes, when Teresa and Miss Sandiland came round 
a@ corner. 

“Oh!” murmured Miss Sandiland, catching sight of them, and 
slackening her steps significantly. 

But the young marchesa marched on. When she had not 
Sylvia before her, unacknowledged uneasiness fretted her; she 
was sure that by a look she could judge how the two were getting 
on, and whether Sylvia had, as Mrs. Maxwell would have said, yet 
put her foot in it. 

“Well,” she called out, “ you two got the start of us. I expect 
you have seen everything.” 

“Yes, everything,” said the girl confidently. “There isn’t 
much, is there? It’s not like Rome, of course.” 

“And you’ve a kinder taskmaster. Poor Sylvia,” she went on 
to Wilbraham, “you know the sort of muddle one gets into with 
too much sightseeing? That’s where I’ve landed her. I worked 
her too hard, and I’m not up in things myself, and—I think she’s 
a good deal mixed by this time,” she ended with a laugh. 

“Oh, I don’t think I am,” remonstrated Sylvia, nodding her 
head ; “ you know I can find my way about Rome as well as you.” 

“So that you won’t be like the lady who asked her husband if 
she'd seen the Coliseum,” put in Wilbraham, smiling at her. 

“No-o-o,” she said, more doubtfully. ‘Did she really? I 
wonder she didn’t remember that, because it’s so big.” 

“We're going on to the piazza,” said Teresa hastily. “Please 
put us in the way. Oh, look!” 

For across the street beyond them swept, with long strides, 
the figure of Colonel Maxwell. Something—they could not see 
what—he was clasping in his arms; and at his heels—laden, one 
with a piece of stone, another with a panel of carving ; some (and 
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these were naturally the most clamorous) with only disappointed 
hopes—ran half-a-dozen or more children. Behind the last, at 
breathless distance, followed his wife. She waved a despairing 
greeting to the group, and vanished. 

“ Acteon and Diana,” said Miss Sandiland, as soon as she could 
speak, 

“Or,” suggested Wilbraham, “the Pied Piper.” 

“Who was he?” Sylvia asked. 

“Oh, he’s Browning,” Teresa answered promptly, “and Brown- 
ing’s beyond me.” She observed, with added uneasiness, that 
Sylvia’s changed circumstances encouraged her to talk and ask 
more questions than usual. 

Curiosity and laughter made them hasten up the hill, and turn 
into the street which had engulfed their friends. Nothing could 
be seen of the Maxwells, but two or three of the less lucky of the 
children were coming back slowly. Strangely for Assisi, where 
the past reigns, and its stones have set themselves down greyly 
and determinedly as the earth itself, a piece of wall had yielded 
so far to time that it was evidently held dangerous, and had been 
propped by one or two not very strong supports. The English 
people passed by it, Wilbraham last. He glanced up, and saw a 
quiver, an ominous bulge. The wall was falling, and underneath 
was a little creature of four or tive years old, staring at him with 
large unheeding eyes! There was no time to snatch her away. 
Wilbraham was a very strong man, and he shouted, flung his 
weight aguinst the falling stones, and for a moment held them 
back. Teresa turned, saw, rushed, caught at the child, dashed 
her into safety, would have run back once more, but it was too 
late; the whole mass was sliding and crumbling into a heap in 
the road, and Wilbraham, borne down with it, lay motionless. 











A Successor of Samuel Prpys. 


To have been well hated is usually a more certain passport to 
earthly immortality than to have been well beloved—the recog- 
nised property of mud, profusely thrown, being to stick—and 
censure and satire affording more gratification to the majority of 
readers than the most justly bestowed praise. 

Yet it would be curious to ascertain how small a proportion of 
the habitués of the Temple of Minerva in Pall Mall ever give a 
thought to its founder—pilloried by Lady Morgan as Counsellor 
Crawley, and by Disraeli as Mr. Rigby; denounced by Harriet 
Martineau for the “ malignant ulcer” in his mind, and by Macaulay 
as “a scandal to politics and letters.” Admitting that John Wilson 
Croker sometimes bore the discredit of grossly personal and unjust 
reviews which he did not write, or which, by his own admission, 
he wrote unwillingly, it cannot be denied that he often used his 
great power as a Quarterly Reviewer for party purposes, and with 
equal unfairness and bad taste; he was, however, so strong a 
partisan that he doubtless sinned with sincerity; the times in 
which he lived were too uneasy, too full of portents of change and 
disruption, to allow average men to study them impartially or 
hold a balance even; and his literary preferences were for Crabbe 
rather than Shelley, and prompted him in later years to write 
complacently of his study at Moulsey as “a fearful den, strewed 
with the limbs of mangled authors—Keatses, Tennysons, and 
Moxons”—what a conjunction !—* Armitages, Maurices, and 
Kingsleys, whom the cruel monster hath torn to pieces.” Truly, 
some of those dry bones lived ! 

The object of this paper is not, however, to revive the obloquy 
cast on Croker’s name by the Whigs, or record the hard and 
useful work for which he was rewarded by the Tories, so much 
as to make an outline of his life the string on which to thread 
some quotations from a book now seldom taken from the shelves— 
the Croker Papers. They contain, amongst political details and 
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discussions now useful chiefly to the historian, many amusing 
anecdotes, and side-lights on the social annals of his times; for 
Croker was Pepys’ successor not only in his office but in his habit 
of diarizing ; very different in tone are the diaries, of course—so 
different that the mere coupling them provokes a smile. But 
possibly they might have had a closer resemblance in one respect 
had not Croker’s been most carefully and discreetly edited, for, 
like Pepys, he was brought much into contact with great people 
and their busy-tongued satellites, and, like him, lent an attentive 
ear to gossip. 

Croker was born in Galway, in 1780, his father being a 
surveyor-general of Customs. That “the way the twig is bent 
the tree’s inclined,” was evidenced in his case by his writing a 
political lampoon, thought worthy of the honours of print, when 
only nine years old. His first schoolmaster was the father of 
Sheridan Knowles; and when Croker was entered at Trinity 
College, Dublin, he found there, among many other afterwards 
distinguished fellow-students, Strangford and Tom Moore, with 
whom he established a friendship life-long in the case of the 
former, and also, he supposed, in that of the latter, until the 
publication of the poet’s journals undeceived him. 

On leaving college Croker went to London and studied at 
Lincoln’s Inn; but though he subsequently joined the Munster 
circuit, literature divided his attention with law, and, as is so 
often the case, took the lion’s share. In 1806 he married Miss 
Pennell, a fortunate choice as it turned out, though in announcing 
his marriage to a friend he wrote of her with cool criticism, as “a 
kind, even-tempered, well-judging girl, who can admire beauty 
and value talents without pretending to either.” Being returned 
for Downpatrick in the following year,* Croker, as a member of 
Parliament, made a strong impression on Canning, of whose 
character, in later years, he made a curious analysis,t and 


* This was the first of many electioneering contests, needless to 
enumerate. 

t “ Poor Canning’s greatest defect was the jealous ingenuity of his 
mind. His acuteness discovered so many tortuous by-roads on the map 
of human life, that he believed they were much more travelled than the 
broad highway. He preferred an ingenious device for doing anything to 
the ordinary processes. In lifting a coal-scuttle to mend his fire (as I 
have just been doing), he would have preferred a screw or a pulley to his 
own arms. He could hardly ‘take his tea without a stratagem.’ I said 
of him that his ‘ mind’s eye squinted’; but this was altogether a mode of 
his mind, of the busy and polyscoptic (may I coin such a word?) activity 
of his intellect, for his heart and spirit were open, generous, and 
sincere.” 
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Wellington (then Sir Arthur Wellesley), and an intimacy arose which 
lasted in the latter case more than half a century, and became an 
important factor in his career. But the foundation-stone of his 
prosperity was undoubtedly his able and ingenious defence of the 
Duke of York against the charges of Colonel Wardle and the 
attack of Sir Francis Burdett, in 1809. A few months later 
Croker was made Secretary of the Admiralty. How con- 
scientiously he fulfilled his duties is seen in his remark to 
Murray that for twenty-two years he never quitted his office 
“without a kind of uneasiness, like a truant boy.” Both his 
knowledge of his work, and his dictatorial mode of doing it, are 
indicated by the comment of Sir Joseph Yorke (a Lord of the 
Admiralty), who, when Croker once referred to himself as “a 
servant of the Board,” dryly observed that, in his experience, “it 
was precisely the other way.” 

Still Croker found time to write both prose and verse; he sent 
a poem on “ Talavera” to Wellington, then at Badajoz, who, in 
thanking him for it, said he “did not think a battle could be 
turned into anything so entertaining.” * Croker’s most congenial 
and influential literary channel was opened when he sent his first 
contribution to the Quarterly Review (established in the year of 
his appointment to the Admiralty), after which for nearly forty 
years each number contained one paper by him, and some numbers 
three or four. The amount of work this represents is enormous, 
for, if genius be “an infinite capacity for taking pains,” Croker’s 
genius as a reviewer was pre-eminent. His distinguishing charac- 
teristic was accuracy as to details, carried almost to mania, an 
exasperating quality to the victims whom his critical severity 
whipped with scorpions. 

The first indication of the intimacy to which the Prince Regent 
admitted Croker appears in 1813. Under the old system of 
telegraphy by semaphores, the naval terminus being on the 
roof of the Admiralty, the Secretary was the first to hear of 
Wellington’s victory over Soult in the Pyrenees. ‘“ When I went 
to the Prince with the news this morning he embraced me with 
both arms,” Croker writes to his wife; “you never saw a man 
80 rejoiced.” Embraces seem to have been the royal method of 
expressing joy at this period. The messenger who brought 
tidings of Waterloo to Lord Liverpool had previously waited on 
Louis XVIII. for the same purpose. The Prime Minister was 


* This forgotten work was called by Scott “beautiful and spirited,” 
and said by Murray to have attained a larger circulation than any short 
poem he knew, including those of Heberjand Canning. 
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perplexed by the man’s confused narrative, and sent for Croker 
to assist in cross-examining the messenger; the Secretary shared 
his doubts ; suddenly he inquired: “ How was the French King 
dressed?” “In his dressing-gown.” “And what did he say 
and do to you?” “His Majesty embraced and kissed we.” 
“How did the King kiss you?” “On both cheeks.” ‘My 
lord,” cried Croker, “it is true! His news is genuine.” 

Croker was among the many Englishmen who flocked into 
Paris at that exciting epoch. Describing a dinner at Lord 
Castlereagh’s he writes :— 


“The wonder was to find ourselves at table with Fouché, who, to be 
sure, looks very like what one would suppose him to be—a sly old rogue. 
But I think he feels a passion of which I did not expect to find him 
capable—I mean shame—for he looks conscious and embarrassed. He is 
about five feet seven in height, very thin, with a grey head, cropped and 
powdered, and a very acute expression of countenance. Talleyrand, on 
the other hand, is fattish for a Frenchman; his ankles are weak, and his 
feet deformed, and he totters about in a strange way. His face is not at 
all expressive, except it be of a kind of drunken stupor. In fact, he looks 
altogether like an old, fuddled, lame village schoolmaster, and his voice is 
deep and hoarse. I suspect that, at the Congress, his most natural 
employment would be keeping the unruly boys in order.” * 


Visiting the field of Waterloo with the Duke of Richmond, 
Croker heard some strange stories. One officer was severely 
wounded in the shoulder, as it was supposed, by a ragged bullet ; 
on extraction it proved to be a tooth, shot from some unfortunate 
victim’s head into the officer’s arm; in another case a thigh 
wound was found, after an extremely deep and difficult operation, 
to have one five-franc and two one-franc pieces lodged in it— 
probably the most painful way of obtaining money ou record. 

None of Croker’s parliamentary successes entitled him to more 
lasting gratitude than his advocacy of the purchase of the Elgin 
Marbles by the nation. Lord Elgin called him “not only the 
well-informed and triumphant supporter of my cause, but the 
animated and friendly vindicator of my conduct.” “In 1816,” 
observes Croker’s biographer, “it was very difficult to induce the 
House or the public to regard the Merbles as worth the relatively 
small sum paid for them”; and he adds that, despite the poetic 
wrath of Byron at the despoiling of the Acrupolis, it was the only 
way to preserve those relics of the art of Phidias. 

Croker, like nearly all his party, regarded the chained eagle of 


* “Correspondence and Diaries of the Rt. Hon. John Wilson Croker.’ 
Edited by Louis J. Jenvings. Murray, 1884, vol. i., p. 65. All extracts 
are taken from this work when not otherwise specified. 
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St. Helena with a contemptuous dislike which sometimes found 
rather unworthy expression, but was occasionally epigrammatic. 


“Cockburn and Buonaparte parted bad friends,” he writes, “but I 
believe he wishes he had Cockburn back again, for Sir Hudson Lowe is as 
strict as Cockburn, without any of his liveliness, and with little of his 
talents. I think Buonaparte must feel himself like Don Juan—+éte-d-téte 
avec la statue dw Commandeur.” 


Captain Basil Hall, when returning from the China seas in 
1817, had an interview with the ex-emperor at St. Helena, and 
dilated on the primitive innocence of the inhabitants of Loo Choo, 
who, he remarked, possessed no offensive weapons. “ Diable!” 
exclaimed Buonaparte, “et comment font-ils donc la guerre?” 
Croker writes to Peel, continuing the story :— 


“Dining at Vansittart’s, Hall related this conversation, and everybody 
but Vansittart was greatly amused at the natural turn of Buonaparte’s 
wonder. Vansittart, however, took no sort of notice of it, but seemed 
absorbed in his own contemplations. Hall went on to say that he found 
Buonaparte quite incredulous on the point, and in order to convince bim 
of the extreme simplicity of the islanders, added that he had not seen any 
kind of money among them. ‘No money?’ cried Vansittart,* with the 
greatest vivacity, awakened out of his trance. ‘Good heavens, Captain 
Hall, how do they carry on the Government ?’” 


Croker’s reverence for royalty, and all its representatives, 
carried him far. It is really funny, remembering what those 
personages were, to find so shrewd a man, in a letter to Murray, 
gravely rebuking Byron for “ speaking irreverently of the children 
of St. Louis.” + One is naturally amazed when, a little later, 
Croker ventures on such flippancy as this :— 


“The Duke of Cumberland is gone to Hanover. . . he and the Prince 
Regent are on no very cordial terms. He hardly took leave, and came to 
the Admiralty to ask for the royal yacht without saying the preparatory 
word of civility at Carlton House. This is the more to be regretted, for 
he has got a wig so like the Prince’s that, on an emergency, he might 
pass for the Regent, if the latter should be confined by the gout from 
attending any public occasion.” 


Thackeray, many years afterwards, wrote of the layers of 
waistcoats covering the vacuum where should have been George 
the Fourth’s heart; how it would have amused him to see that 


* Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1812-1823. 

+ In one of the notes to “ Childe Harold,” canto iii., of which Murray 
apparently sent Croker proof sheets, he praised the poem on the whole, 
but asked Murray to persuade Byron to remove the passage in question, 


and apparently prevailed, for it does not appear even in the first edition 
of the poem. 
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the loyal Croker had suggested a wig as an efficient substitute 
for his head! * 

Croker’s eminent, not to say conventional, respectability must 
have received some severe shocks from the behaviour and habits, 
eccentric when they were no worse, of certain of his royal friends. 
He describes the habits of the Duchess of York when at Oatlands, 
where she hardly ever had a companion of her own sex—being 
read to all night, falling asleep in the morning, rising at 3 A.M. 
to feed “her dozens of dogs, and her flocks of birds,” sometimes 
walking a little, and interesting herself in local charities, joining 
the Duke and his “parliament of dandies” two minutes before 
dinner, “and so round again.” The Duchess’s fondness for 
animals extended even to pigs; she often visited their quarters, 
and being one day asked at dinner if she would have some roast 
pork, replied, “ No, thank you; I never eat my acquaintances.” { 

Croker often discusses the extraordinary state of things at 
Brighton, where Mrs. Fitzherbert’s residence in the town pre- 
vented the Prince from walking or driving out when he visited 
the Pavilion. Croker is justly severe on that building; after 
describing the recently added music-room and dining-room, each 
sixty feet by forty, he says in his journal of 1808 :— 


“They are both too handsome for Brighton, and in an excessive degree 
too fine for His Royal Highness’s premises. It is a great pity that the 
whole of this suite of rooms was not solidly built in or near London. The 
outside is said to be taken from the outside of the Kremlin at Moscow; it 
seems to me to be copied from its own stables, which, perhaps, were 
borrowed from the Kremlin. It is, I think, an absurd waste of money.” 


A little later Croker dined in the new room, and notes that— 


“one dining-table filled what was once the Prince’s whole house... . 
The ceilings of both the rooms are spherical, and yet there is no echo. 
Nash says that he has avoided it by some new theory of sound, which he 


endeavoured to explain, and which I did not understand, nor, I believe, he 
neither.” 


This was the year in which Lady Morgan, smarting under a 
scathing Quarterly review of her “ France,” published ‘ Florence 


* “T look through all his life and recognize but a bow and a grin. I 
try and take him to pieces, and find silk stockings, padding, stays, a coat 
with frogs and a fur collar, a star and blue ribbon, a pocket-handkerchief 
prodigiously scented, one of Truefitt’s best nutty-brown wigs reeking with 
oil, a set of teeth, and a huge black stock, under-waistcoats, more under- 


waistcoats, and then—nothing.” ‘The Four Georges,’ edit. 1861, 
pp. 169-170. 


t Raikes’ ‘ Journals,’ vol. ii., p. 150. 
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Macarthy,’ the most able of her novels; no contemporary could 
fail to recognize the following portrait, nor, indeed, had she made 
any secret of the matter herself, for Croker wrote to a friend that 
he had been told Lady Morgan meant to make him one of her 
dramatis persone, and so compel him at last to read a story by 
her :— 


“The character of the barrister, Conway Townsend Crawley, the 
Magnus Apollo of his aunt, and usually called Counsellor Con by his 
father, seemed to have its foundation in temperament. . .the dark bile 
which from childhood sallowed his cheek, dimmed his eye, and tinged the 
spirits of youth with the causticity of age, continued through manhood to 
communicate its bitterness to all his views—turning his words to sarcasm, 
his ink to gall, and his pen to a stiletto. And, combining with an educa- 
tion whose object was pretension, and whose principle was arrogance, it 
made him a thing at once fearful and pitiable, at war with its species and 
itself, ready to crush on the verge of the tomb as to sting in the cradle, 
and leading his overweening ambition to pursue its object by ways dark 
and hidden, safe from the penalty of crime, and exposed only to the 
obloquy which he laughed to scorn—for opinion has no punishment for 
the base. If ever there was a man. . . who would crush aspiring merit 
behind the ambuscade of anonymous security while he came forward 
openly in defence of that vileness which rank sanctioned and influence 
protected, that man was Conway Crawley. . . . Prompt, pert, and shame- 
less, he had already, both at the bar and in society, evinced a well- 
managed talent for display and for evasion, a fluency that bore down 
where it could not convince, and an insolence which humility could not 
soften nor power brow-beat. Lampoons which he solemnly denied had 
been brought home to him, and obtained notoriety, while they evinced 
talents which were to pave the way to distinctions more solid, by means 
more ingeniously despicable, than he had as yet been called on to 
exercise.” * 


Writing to Lord Yarmouth f in the same year, Croker says :— 


“T’ll tell you a pleasant piece of Russian diplomacy. When Archduke 
Michael went to Ireland he found that the Lord Lieutenant, vice Regis, 
would not pay him the visit, and he, of course, had to wait upon him. 





* «Florence Macarthy,’ by Lady Morgan, 1818. Vol. ii., pp. 57-59. 

+ Afterwards Earl of Hertford. The “ Lord Monmouth” of Disraeli, 
and the “Marquis of Steyne” of Thackeray—on Croker’s long and 
intimate friendship with whom Disraeli put a degrading construction, 
unwarranted, as Mr. Jennings points out, by anything that appears in his 
correspondence, or is known of his private life. Croker wrote a clever 
analysis of Lord Yarmouth’s character in a letter to Sir B. Blomfield, in 
which he says that his friend got the reputation of avarice because, 
“while giving away hundreds as bounty and favour, he would resist a 
claim of twopence.” Lord Hertford, writing to Croker, speaks of his own 
“hereditary right to a cell in Bedlam,” and there seems little doubt that, 
during the last and worst period of his deplorable career, he was actually 
insane. 
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This was bad enough, but he was afraid, moreover, that he would be 
obliged faire l'antichambre, and to avoid this he resolved to follow the 
huissier wherever he went, sure that he would lead him at once to the 
Viceroy. He accordingly stuck close to the poor footman, and earthed him 
in Lady Talbot’s dressing-room, and so the interview took place in her 
ladyship’s presence, and in the midst of her dressing-boxes and eau de 
Cologne bottles, and this was considered by the Tartar a grand coup.” 






The mots of Jekyll figure abundantly in the diaries and 
memoirs of his contemporaries. Croker made note of several. 


“ There is an inscription on the great Spanish mortar in the Park in no 
very classical Latin,” he writes. “ Some of the ornaments on the carriage 
are dogs’ heads. Why dogs’ heads? ‘To account for the Latin,’ said 
Jekyll.” 

“Mr. Bankes’ manners are not easy or agreeable. He has just pub- 
lished a history of Rome,” at that time pronounced Room, “which was 
called dull, ‘and yet,’ said Jekyll, ‘his Rome is better than his 
company.” 

Other witticisms came, as is so often the case, from a judicial 
source :-— 


“Mr. O’Connell, whose arrest by the civil power as he was proceeding 
to meet Mr. Peel * was supposed to be not quite involuntary on his part, 
was soon after arguing a point in the Common Pleas, and used the 
phrase, ‘I fear, my lords, I do not make myself understood.’ ‘Go on, go 
on, Mr. O‘Connell,’ replied Lord Norbury; ‘no one is more easily 
apprehended.’” 


The same legal wit, being asked by an Irish sportsman named 
Pepper, who was known to have had one or two falls, to name a 
fine hunter of his, promptly suggested—“ Pepper caster.” 

After a dinner given by Lord Yarmouth to the Duke of York, 
at which Raikes, Luttrell, and other racontewrs were present, 
Croker notes several good stories: Fox sent Adair, whose father 
had been a surgeon, as ambassador to Russia, and the Empress 
asked Lord Whitworth— Est-ce un homme trés considérable, ce 
M. Adair?” “Pas trop, Madame,” replied Lord Whitworth, 
“ quoique son pere était grand seigneur (saignewr).” An officer 
who kept Talleyrand waiting for dinner, made an impertinent kind 
of apology, saying that he had been delayed by a péquin, a nick- 
name given by French soldiers to civilians. Tulleyrand asked 
what a péquin was: “ Nous appelons péquin tout ce qui n’est pas 
militaire.” “Ah!” replied Tulleyrand, “c’est comme nous, nous 
appelons militaire tout ce qui n’est pas civile.” 

In October 1819 Croker gives a most painful account of the 

* In a duel, which was to have taken place at Ostend, whither Peel had 


gone, “unaffectedly gay.” O’Connell and his second were stopped in 
London. 
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death of the Duke of Richmond from hydrophobia caused by 
the bite of a tame fox. On the first day he could not drink wine 
which had been mixed with water; on the next he had difficulty 
in washing himself; on the third he asked to be placed in a 
canoe and rowed on the water (was this with a view to testing 
the nature of his seizure?) but soon found the agony unendurable, 
and was taken ashore. Three days later he died, exhausted by 
convulsions. He used to be quite incredulous of the possibility of 
hydrophobia, and to laugh at those who expressed fear of it. 
“The Duke died, we know, in a barn,’ Croker writes to his wife, 
“and it seems he was also born in a barn, his mother having been 
taken ill at a fishing-party.” 

Croker, whose reverence for royalty ex officio has been instanced, 
and who, like some other respectable men, was sincerely attached 
to his disreputable monarch, naturally felt disturbed by all the 
perplexities connected with Caroline of Brunswick on the King’s 
accession, one of which he enters into with quite unconscious 
humour. “Feb. 6th, Sunday,” he writes in his Diary for 1820 :— 


“The King was better, but unluckily he recollected that the prayers to 
be used to-day were not yet altered. He immediately ordered up all the 
prayer-books in the House of old and new dates, and spent the evening in 
very serious agitation on this subject... We talked over the difficulty 
about praying for the Queen. It struck me that, if she is to be prayed 
for, it will be, in fact, a final settlement of all questions in her favour. 
If she is fit to be introduced to the Almighty, she is jit to be received by men.” 


The italics are our own. 
A grief befell Croker and his wife in 1820 from which neither 
of them ever fully recovered, in the death of their only child—a 
little boy whose early promise had filled them with hope and 
delight. To the year of his own death Croker never omitted 
visiting the grave at Wimbledon on the anniversary of that of 
the child ; and almost his last expressed wish was that he might 
be laid in the same grave. The only consolation the parents 
found was in the society of a young sister of Mrs. Croker whom 
they had adopted before the birth of their child, and who is 
generally spoken of by the diarist as “my little girl.” She was 
known as Miss Croker until she became Lady Barrow. 

When George IV. visited Dublin in 1821, Croker was one of 
the suite. At the drawing-room, he says :— 


“ Above a thousand ladies were presented, and really they were (with 
very few and inconsiderable exceptions) all ladies who might have very 
properly appeared at St. James’s. . . . By some interruption, about one- 
third of the company were cut off, and prevented coming up with the 
stream. The attendants thought there were no more to be presented, so 
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the door of the Presence Chamber was shut, and the King made his bows 
and retired. In a few moments it was found that the ante-rooms were 
again full. What was to be done? The King had retired, and was 
undressed. On the other hand, the ladies were dressed, and had no mind 
to retire. After a good deal of powr-parlers, the King was told, and with 
great good-nature he put on his fine coat, came back to the Presence 


Chamber, and went through the ceremony of kissing about three hundred 
ladies more.” 


“What an atmosphere the King lives in!” exclaims Croker, 
when they are again at the Pavilion. Even his loyalty finds 
it stifling. “He never, since he has been at Brighton, has left 
his own room, except to walk across at half-past three or four 
to Lady C.’s house and at six to walk back. Then he dresses and 
comes down to dinner, and that is the whole of his air and 
exercise.” The King talked a great deal about papers and books, 
sometimes acutely, sometimes rambling off into unintelligibility ; 
Croker confessed to having edited Lady Hervey’s Letters, and 
used some information given him by his Sovereign, who said that 
if he had been “let into the secret” he could have afforded much 
more, being “a great reservoir of anecdote.” Music was gener- 
ally the order of the evening, and a curious scene is portrayed 
—the unwieldy “Adonis of fifty” sitting at the “forte piano,” 
and singing glees and trios with the pretty Liddell sisters— 
“the King’s voice, a bass, is not good, and he does not sing so 
much from the notes as from recollection,” Croker gently puts it ; 
but the girls sing charmingly, and Lady Cunningham glowers 
from a distant sofa; and presently “old Michael Kelly” is 
wheeled, “in a gouty chair,” from the long gallery where the 
band plays, an¢ he sings, “ Sleep you or wake you,” with “all the 
force of a broken voice, in which, however, there were the remains 
of better than the other men could now produce.” 

In 1823 Croker first put into tangible form an idea which had 
often attracted him—that of establishing a club for literary men 
and artists, who, since the extinction of the once famous coffee 
houses, had no special places of meeting. He first confided his 
plan to Sir Humphrey Davy, who added members of Parliament 
to Croker’s list of “gentlemen who have published some literary 
or professional work,” members of the Royal Academy, trustees of 
the British Museum, governors of the British Institution, bishops 
and judges, as eligible for membership. The “competent know- 
ledge of literature,’ which Sir Humphrey attributed to our 
representatives in the Commons, would not, it is to be feared, 
prove of universal application now. The proposal was hailed with 
enthusiasm; Croker worked on the Committee with the energy 
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and common sense which he put into all his work, and he lived 
to see the “ Atheneum Club” a brilliant success. 

On the publication of Moore’s ‘Life of Sheridan,’ in 1825, 
George IY. was deeply incensed at what he alleged to be its mis- 
statements, aud declaimed, or rather dictated (for he sanctioned 
his auditor’s taking notes the while) to Croker in contradiction 
during a whole long snowy November morning, spent in his 
dressing-room at the Royal Lodge, Windsor Park. If the veracity 
of the King’s other assertions had been on a par with his dis- 
claimer of “ that absurd story of my supposed marriage” to Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, they would not have possessed much value.* The 
King’s account of how he first met Moore is amusing :— 


“The Harringtons have a passion for tea-drinking. Whether it be 
taste or insanity I cannot say, but the drinking of tea in that house was 
most extraordinary. It began naturally enough at breakfast, but it 
extended very wn-naturally through the whole day and night. I have 
seen them drink tea just before dinner, I have seen them drink tea after 
supper, and the whole family, young and old, were possessed with this 
slipslop propensity. A consequence of this was that they never could find 
tea enough abroad, and the old lady used to spend her evenings at home 
and at tea; and come qui voudrait to her evening parties, whatever else 
they might or might not find, they were at least sure of tea. Sometimes, 
in spring, they opened the doors into St. James’s Gardens, and made a 
little kind of al fresco of it, and after the opera, Lady Harrington was 
very glad to have the young men about town drop in to amuse her 
daughters. In such a society Mr. Moore was very welcome. He talked 
small talk, and sang little madrigals and love songs, and made himself 
very agreeable. I used to go sometimes to Lady Harrington’s, and there 
I saw him, but he had also some special acquaintance with Moira, and had 
been recommended as a countryman to MacMahon, who took a great deal 
of notice of him, and was anxious that I should take some notice of him 
also. I shall here only say that the return he made was to libel both 
of us.” 


The King then gave his version of Sheridan’s trickery and 
frauds, and his own exceeding generosity—saying that he had 
given Sheridan altogether above £20,000—adding a most realistic 
account of the horrors of his last illness. This extraordinary 
piece justificative occupies nearly thirteen large pages of close print. 
One wonders which it must have exhausted most—the King who 
spoke, or Croker who listened and put on paper. 

Croker first met Madame de Staél at Lord Liverpool’s. He 


* Brougham, writing to Croker in 1854, says: “I see you more than 
half lean to a belief in the Fitzherbert marriage, but you may at once 
change that into an entire belief. I could have proved it in 1820... of 
course, it was wholly illegal.” In 1856 all the details of the marriage 
became known, when Messrs. Bentley published the memoirs of Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, by the Hon. Charles Langdale. 

VoL, CXVI. 23 
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calls her “ugly, and not of an intellectual ugliness” ; and declares 
that “many of her apparently spontaneous mots were borrowed 
or prepared.” It could not, however, have. been the case in one 
instance which he records, unless Corinne had coached “some 
one” to introduce the subject :— 

“Some one was laughing one day at the titles of the, Haytian Empire, 
the Count de Lemonade and the Duke de Marmalade. ‘This would come,” 
said Mme. de Staél, ‘with a bad grace from us French, who see nothing 
ridiculous in the titles of the Marquis de Bouillé and the Duc de Bouillon. 


Nor ought the English to be very facetious on that point, who see nothing 
absurd in Lord Boyle and Mrs. Fry.’” 


Among his anecdotes Croker includes an amazing sequel to a 
very old joke, which has many variants :— 

“Every one knows the story of a gentleman’s asking Lord North who 
‘that frightful woman’ was, and his lordship’s answering, ‘That is my 
wife.’ The other, to repair his blunder, said, ‘I did not mean her, but that 
monster next to her. ‘Ah!’ said Lord North, ‘that monster is my 
daughter.’ With this story, Frederick Robinson, in his usual absent 
way, was one day entertaining a lady he sat next to at dinner, and lo! the 
lady was Lady Charlotte Lindsay, the monster in question !” 


Huskisson told Croker that when he was attached to Lord 
Stafford’s embassy in 1792, he and a friend used to dine at Beau- 
villiers’s, and amuse themselves by rowing a smart young waiter. 
One day they missed their victim, and were told by his; master 
that they had driven “le pauvre garcon au désespoir,” and’he 
had enlisted. “It was a lucky persecution for him,” comments 
Croker ; “ he was Joachim Murat, King of Naples.” 

Croker made notes of his conversations with the Great Duke as 
full as those he took of the harangues of the First Gentleman of 
Europe :— 

“The national character of the three kingdoms was strongly marked in 
my army,” Wellington remarked on one occasion. ‘I found the English 
regiments always in the best humour when we were well supplied with 
beef, the Irish when we were in the wine countries, and the Scotch when 


the dollars for paycame up. This looks like an epigram,' but I assure you 
it was a fact, and quite perceptible.” 


In 1828 Croker writes :— 


“The Duke is in excellent spirits, and very entertaining. He told us 
to-day, that having once expressed to Isquierdo his wonder at the enormous 
number of charlatans there were in the world, Isquierdo quietly said: ‘1 
beg your pardon; I do not think there are enough in proportion to the 
dupes.’” 


Breakfasting at Walmer one morning, General Alava described 
a very different kind of meal he had shared with Wellington on 
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the morning of the Battle of Salamanca; the Duke had been too 
busy to think of eating, and the staff had grown very hungry ; 
about two there was a pause near a farm-yard, a sort of breakfast 
was spread on the ground, and the famished officers fell to. Then 
up rode the Duke, who would not alight, and urged the others to 
make haste ; at last he was persuaded to take a bit of bread and 
roast fowl into his fingers, when suddenly he threw the food far 
away over his shoulder and galloped off, beckoning to them to follow 
him. He had been waiting to have the French sighted at a gap in 
the hills, which was to be the signal for a long-meditated attack. 
“T knew,” said Alava with grave drollery, “that something very 
serious was about to happen when an article so precious as the leg 
of a fowl was thrown away!” Alava spoke with great animation ; 
the Duke listened with a quiet smile, as if the story referred to 
some one else. 

Raikes once unintentionally afforded an apt illustration of 
“the biter bit.” “He was,” says Croker, “amusing us with 
stories of the laxity of the world in pecuniary matters,’ and 
instanced a gentleman to whom a creditor who had vainly ap- 
pealed to his generosity for the payment of a “debt of honour,” 
rashly wrote that he would put it into the hands of an attorney to 
recover. The “gentleman” instantly replied that, as a debt of 
honour, it had stood high on his list for early payment; but, as 
his creditor had made it a matter of business, he had placed it at 
the bottom, to take its seemingly very slight chance with the rest. 
The story, well told, excited much merriment, when one of the 
listeners, John King, exclaimed: “ Yes, and I'll tell you who the 
party was! You yourself, Tom Raikes! and the other party was 
Crockford, the blackleg!” ‘I never saw a surprise in a farce 
make more effect,” Croker adds. ‘“ We hardly knew how to look, 
and not at all what to say, but we were all glad to drown any 
altercation in bursts of laughter, which, indeed, we could no longer 
suppress.” 

The reputation of Madame de Lieven for political intrigue and 
for a sort of soft and polished audacity in conversation, may be 
said to permeate the social annals of her time, but few specimens 
of her conversational sparring have been preserved. Croker gives 
two or three, of which this is the best :— 


“ She was talking with the Duke of Cumberland of our domestic politics, 
and of the Catholic question, and supposing that there should bea majority 
in the House of Commons against the Ministers, and the Duke replied: 
‘Nous les renverrons.’ ‘Eh puis,’ said Mme. de Lieven, ‘si la majorité 
vous soit encore contraire?’ ‘Nous les renverrons encore.’ ‘Eh puis?’ 
asked the lady in her gentle, respectful way. ‘Nous les renverrons encore!’ 


2a2 
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‘Et puis?’ ‘Nous les renverrons encore!’ ‘Et puis?’ This went on 
till the Duke saw the absurdity of his position, and stopped, after uttering 
his last ‘ Nous les renverrons encore’ with a certain tone of command, on 
which Mme. Lieven, sinking her voice to the lowest possible tone of 
gentleness and humility, whispered as a finale, ‘Eh puis—l’Hanovre!’ 
She, I hear, endeavoured to give this mot all possible misinterpretations ; 
but it is too clear and clever to be misunderstood.” * 


Croker calls this repartee “offensive” on the Russian lady’s 
part; but he himself gave the Duke of Clarence a reply 
which was its counterpart in adroit and stinging insinuation. 
The Duke had been telling Croker that when he became king, 
Croker should cease to be Secretary of the Admiralty ; and that 
he would then declare himself Lord High Admiral, asking: 
“What objection can you start to that?” “None,” replied 
Croker with a low bow; “there is a case in point—James II. did 
the same.” 

Every reader of Lamb remembers his ejaculation to his partner 
while playing his favourite rubber—“ Martin, if dirt were trumps 
what hands you would hold!” Here is a companion picture :— 


“Count Staremberg, when he was in England, used to play at the 
Union. His English was not quite so good as his luck. Playing one 
night at trente-et-un, Lord Barrymore was at the table, and not much 
delighted at the success of the count. His Excellency was not very nice 
in his person, and it was ludicrous to hear him proclaim the state of his 
hand by saying, ‘lam dirty! I am dirty!’ At last, when he had achieved 
the best possible hand, he was so elate that he almost embraced Barry- 
more, exclaiming, ‘I am dirty, I am dirty-one, I am dirty-one!’ Barrymore, 
who had lost, evaded the unwelcome embrace, saying, ‘ D it, sir, so you 
are; but that’s no reason why J should be dirty too !’” 


Mr. Babbage and his calculating machine have faded from 
memory. How important they were once considered may be 
seen from a letter written by Peel :— 


“You recollect that a very worthy seafaring man declared that he had 
been intimate in his youth with Gulliver, and that he resided (I believe) 


*“ Madame de Lieven is excessively clever, and, when she chooses, 
brilliantly agreeable. She is beyond all people fastidious. She is equally 
conscious of her own superiority and the inferiority of other people, and 
the contempt she has for the understandings of the generality of her ac- 
quaintance has made her indifferent to please and incapable of taking any 
delight in general society. Her manners are very dignified and graceful, 
and she is extremely accomplished. . . . She carries ennui to such a pitch 
that even in the society of her most intimate friends she frequently owns 
that she is bored to death. . . . She writes as well as talks with extra- 
ordinary ease and gracefulness, and both her letters and her conversation 
are full of point.”—‘ Journal of the Reigns of George IV. and William 
IV.’ By Charles C. F. Greville, 2nd edition, vol. i., p. 15. 
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in the neighbourhood of Blackwall. Davis Gilbert has produced another 
man who seems to be able to vouch at least for Laputa. Gilbert proposes 
that I should refer the enclosed to the Council of the Royal Society with 
the view of their inducing the House of Commons to construct at the 
public charge a scientific automaton which, if it can calculate what 
Mr. Babbage says it can, may be employed to the destruction of 
Hume. I presume you must, at the Admiralty, have heard of this 
proposal— 

‘Aut hee in vestros fabricata est machina muros 

Aut aliquis latet error.’ 


I should like a little previous consideration before I move in a thin 
House of country gentlemen a large vote for the creation of a wooden man 
to calculate tables from the formula «? + «+ 41. I fancy Lethbridge’s 
face on being called on to contribute.” 


Croker’s answer takes the matter more seriously :— 


“Mr. Babbage’s invention is at first sight incredible, but if you will 
recollect those little numeral locks which one has seen in France, in which 
a series of numbers are written on a succession of wheels, you will have 
some idea of the first principles of this machine, which is very curious and 
ingenious, and which not only will calculate all regular series, but also 
arrange the types for printing all the figures. When I consider the 
infinite and undiscovered variety of what may be called the mechanical 
powers of numbers, I cannot but admit the possibility, nay, the pro- 
bability, that important consequences may be ultimately derived from 
Mr. Babbage’s principle.” 


On another topic of the day Croker made a suggestion which 
curiously foreshadowed what has been carried out in our own 
times. Writing to Sir B. Martin, he says :— 


“In reference to our former communications on the subject of the 
transport to England of Cleopatra’s Needle, I wish to call your attention 
to an idea which has struck me. The difficulties which deterred us were 
principally the expense of moving the Needle into the ship, and the 
necessity of building a pier out into the deep water, to say nothing of the 
preparation of the ship itself to receive so cumbrous a freight. Now it 
occurs to me that as you bring home a large quantity of Adriatic timber, 
it might be possible, and would not be any great increase of expense, to 
have a raft composed of the timber which else wouid come home as 
freight; on this raft the Needle would be placed with comparative 
facility ...and the raft might be towed by a steam vessel, during a 
favourable season.” 


In these days, when Disestablishment is talked of as “light- 
heartedly ” as the French talked of war with Germany before the 
disasters of the Franco-Prussian campaign—nay, almost as a 
panacea for all theological ills—it may be well to recall a letter 
to Southey on his projected ‘Book of the State,’ a sequel to his 
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‘ Book of the Church’; it is also a good example of Croker’s most 
serious and earnest style :— 

“Do you remember my once saying to you that Westminster Abbey 
was part of the British Constitution? That vague metaphor expresses 
more vividly than perhaps more distinct explanation could do, my feelings 
on this subject. . . . I do not mean the mere political connection of Church 
and State; but that mixture of veneration and love, of enthusiasm and 
good taste, of public liberty and self-control, of pride in our ancestors and 
hope for our posterity, which affects every patriot and Christian mind at 
the contemplation of that glorious system which unites in such beautiful 
association and such profitable combination our civil and ecclesiastical 
constitutions, our ambition and our faith; the one thing needful and the 
all things ornamental; our well-being in this world and our salvation in 
the next. I am as satisfied that no political State can exist without some 
connection with religion as I am that the body cannot be kept in heat and 
motion without the soul. Civil sanctions which cannot reach the body 
will never sufficiently affect the mind to regulate the conduct of that com- 
plex machine, man; there must be a higher and more sacred influence to 
operate upon that ethereal portion which seems as if it aspired above all 
human laws, as fire, while consuming its earthly materials and fenced 
in on five sides by human guards, escapes on the sixth towards heaven.” 


Croker was sworn of the Privy Council in 1828, and in the 
following year final arrangements were made with Murray for the 
new edition of Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ by which Croker was to receive 
a thousand guineas for editing, notes, and a certain amount of 
new matter. The task was one after his own heart, and his 
correspondence shows how zealously he set about it. 

In spite of the sparring which had taken place between the 
Sailor Prince and the Secretary to the Admiralty, William was 
very civil to Croker at his proclamation; the new King’s voice 
“faltered amiably,” says the Diary, when mentioning his brother ; 
but he soon recovered, and startled some of his Council by ana- 
thematizing the pen with which he signed the oath administered 
by the Lord President. 

When the Whigs, under Lord Grey, came into power in 1830, 
Croker resigned his Admiralty post. ‘So, after twenty-two years 
of office, I am about to be a free man,” he writes. ‘I wonder 
how I shall like it. Perhaps after a season I shall pine for my 
old green desk.” Croker had always been in favour of a certain 
measure of parliamentary reform; but he considered the move- 
ment of 1831 revolutionary, and foretold dire evils to result from it. 
He did not, perhaps, go so far as the Duke of Gloucester, who was said 
to have warned his brother that it would cost him his crown, and 
on the King’s replying impatiently, “‘ Very well, very well,” added, 
“ But, sir, your Majesty’s head may be init!” Yet he wrote to 
Sir Walter Scott: “No King, no Lords, no inequalities in the 
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social system ; all will be levelled to the plane of the petty shop- 
keepers and small farmers.” Her present Majesty must have 
smiled, if she glanced at the Croker Papers on their publication, 
and read : “I dined on Saturday at the Duchess of Kent’s . . . the 
little Princess ceases to be little. She grows tall, is very good- 
looking, but not, I think, strong. Yet she may live to be plain 
Miss Guelph.” 

In January, 1833, however, Croker had still some cheerfulness 
to record amongst “the royals,” as Fanny Burney used to call 
them :— 

“On the last day of the year there was a small party at the Pavilion. 
When the clock struck twelve the King started up in great spirits, and 
insisted on having a country-dance to dance in the New Year. Lady 
Falkland sat down to the piano, struck up a lively tune, and everybody 
took out their partners. And who do you think the King took out?— 
Lord Amelius Beauclerk. You know Lord Amelius, and you think I am 
jesting. No, by all that’s nautical, quizzical, clumsy, monstrous and 
masculine, Lord Amelius was his Majesty’s partner; and I am told 
that the sight_of the King and the old Admiral going down the middle, 
hand-in-hand, was the most royally extravagant farce that ever was 


In the same letter to Lord Hertford, Croker asks if he is “ fond 
of a bit of superstition,” and adds that during the previous week 


he mentioned at breakfast that he had dreamt of a tooth dropping 
out, and, of course, would hear of the death of an old friend. 
Two days later he learnt that Lord Exmouth had expired on that 
night, and had sent him an affectionate message with his dying 
breath. A few months later Croker adds to the many authorities 
lately quoted to show that the scourge of recent years is “no new 
thing.” “The season has been the most sickly ever known,” he 
writes. “Everybody has had the influenza, as it is called, and 
though very few indeed have died of it, it seems to have disposed 
those who have it to take the opportunity of dying of any other 
disease they may happen to fall in with.” 

When Croker’s edition of Boswell’s ‘Johnson’ at last appeared, 
there can be no doubt that Macaulay adopted what were generally 
believed to be Croker’s own methods as a reviewer, and made up 
his mind beforehand that the book, whether good or bad, must be 
rent to pieces for the author’s sins. Macaulay’s antipathy to 
Croker is traced by his nephew to the antagonism between 
their natures: “Independent, frank, and proud almost to a 
fault, he detested the whole race of jobbers and time-servers, 
parasites and scandalmongers. . . . He attributed to the Right 
Hon. J. W. Croker qualities which excited his disapprobation 
beyond control, and possibly beyond measure,” and he took every 
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opportunity of fighting him, whether in Parliament or in the 
pages of the opposition review. “You will see,” Macaulay wrote 
to Macvey Napier, then editor of the Edinburgh Review, “that I 
gave Croker a dressing the other night in Brougham’s defence. 
I was in no good humour with Brougham, but the insufferable 
impertinence and poltroonery of Croker exasperated me beyond all 
patience,” * 

Mr. Trevelyan goes on to speak of a “singularly powerful 
letter,” t in which Macaulay enumerates charges against Croker 
“which had been brought into the light of day in the course of 
either Parliamentary or judicial investigations.” It would seem 
as though the measureless antipathy to Croker had been handed 
on from uncle to nephew ; and, as Mr. Macvey Napier suggests, in 
a note to his father’s correspondence, Mr. Trevelyan would have 
shown “ his usual consideration for the feelings of the living” if 
he had abstained from mentioning what he thought it better not 
to publish. 


Intercourse between Wellington and Croker was frequent and 
cordial as long as they lived. In 1834 Croker was staying at 
Walmer, and the Duke gave him a full account of his often 
referred-to meeting with Nelson at the Colonial Office, soon after 
his return from India :— 


“In the little waiting-room on the right hand I found,” he said, “also 
waiting to see the Secretary of State, a gentleman whom, from his 
portraits, and the loss of an arm, I immediately recognized as Lord 
Nelson. He entered at once into conversation with me, if I can call it 
conversation, for it was almost all on his side, and all about himself, and 
in, really, a style so vain and silly, as to surprise and almost disgust me. 
I suppose something I happened to say made him guess that I was 
somebody, and he went out of the room for a moment, no doubt to ask who 
I was, for when he came back he was altogether a different man, both in 
manner and matter. All that I had thought in a charlatan style had 
vanished, and he talked with a good sense and a knowledge of subjects, 
both at home and abroad, that surprised me equally, and more agreeably, 


* ‘Selections from the Correspondence of the late Macvey Napier.’ 
Edited by his son, Macvey Napier, 1877, p. 95. 

t ‘Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay.’ By G. O. Trevelyan, 1876, 
vol. i., p. 125. The same work gives a passage from one of Macaulay’s 
letters showing that even before the days of the “Irish Brigade” the 
House of Commons could be something of a bear-garden. ‘“‘ You never 
saw such a scene as Croker’s oration on Friday night. He abused Lord 
John Russell, he abused Lord Althorp, he abused the Lord Advocate, and 
we took no notice, never once groaned or cried‘ No.’ But he began to 
praise Lord Fitzwilliam—‘ a venerable nobleman, an excellent and amiable 
nobleman ’—and so forth; and we all broke out together with ‘ Question !’ 
‘No, no!’ ‘This is too bad !’ and ‘ Don’t don’t !’”—Page 239. 
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than the first part of our interview had done; in fact, he taiked like an 
officer and a statesman. . . I don’t know that I ever had a conversation 
that interested me more. If the Secretary of State had been punctual, 
and admitted Nelson within the first quarter of an hour, I should have 
had the same impression of a light and trivial character that other 
people have had....A more sudden and complete metamorphosis I 
never saw.” 


Croker was one of the numerous Privy Councillors who 
assembled in November 1839 to hear the young Queen announce 
her approaching marriage. 


“TI cannot,” he writes to Lady Hardwicke, “describe to you with what a 
mixture of self-possession and feminine delicacy she read the paper. Her 
voice, which is naturally beautiful, was clear and untroubled, and her eyes 
were bright and calm, neither bold nor downcast, but firm and soft. 
There was a blush on her cheek, which made her look both handsomer and 
more interesting ; and certainly she did look as interesting and as hand- 
some as any young lady I ever saw. I happened to stand behind the 
Duke of Wellington’s chair, and caught her eye twice as she directed it 
towards him, which I fancied she did with a good-natured interest.” 


Lord Hertford died in 1842, under circumstances which only 
insanity could to the smallest extent palliate ; and though Croker’s 
income benefited by the large recognition made in the Marquis’s 
will of the long services rendered him by his friend,* his reputa- 


tion again suffered from that close association. Mr. Croker, as an 
executor, thought it his duty to prosecute a valet who had been 
dishonest on a gigantic scale, and en revanche the man slandered 
him. It was a miserable affair altogether. 

‘Coningsby’ appeared in 1844, and in it surely the most 
daringly unmistakable and cruelly bitter portrait of one public 
man ever introduced into fiction by another. No clue is given in 
the Croker Papers to the cause of this tremendous onslaught, 
beyond a vague allusion to “ personal dislike and pique.” ‘“ Why 
Disraeli hated Croker so bitterly,” writes Mr. Jennings, “it 
would scarcely be worth while now to discuss. There were 
reasons for it, though they were not good reasons. ... Before 
Mr. Disraeli’s own position became assured, he pursued all who 


* “Lord Hertford,” says Mr. Jennings, “studied nothing but his own 
desires. He lived the life of a voluptuary, and was satisfied with it.” He 
spent the greater part of his time abroad, and depended mainly on 
Croker’s letters for his English news, and on Croker’s business abilities 
for the management of his estates. ‘He exercised a practical superin- 
tendence over the property, as Mr. J. Lock, M.P., did over the estates of 
the Duke of Sutherland, with this important difference, that Mr. Croker 
received no salary. Lord Hertford always declared that he would compel 
Mr. Croker to receive part of the wealth which he had helped to preserve, 
under the provisions of his will.” 
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seemed to cross his path with the vindictiveness of a Red Indian.” 
It is easy to imagine that the irritable vanity of Disraeli’s youth 
may have been wounded to the quick by Croker, who took little 
pains to disguise his opinions, and to whose cool, critical common- 
sense even Disraeli’s brilliance must have been unattractive, and 
his affectations intolerable. Two passages from ‘ Coningsby ’ will 
show the malice of the portrait :— 


“He was a man of middle size and age, originally, in all probability, of 
a spare habit, and now a little inclined to corpulence. Baldness, perhaps, 
contributed to the spiritual expression of a brow which was, however, 
essentially intellectual, and gave some character of openness to a counte- 
nance which, though not ill-favoured, was unhappily stamped by a sinister 
character. Indeed, while a visage which might otherwise be described as 
handsome was spoilt by a dishonest glance, so a demeanour that was by 
no means deficient in self-possession and facility was tainted by an innate 
vulgarity.... But Mr. Rigby, though very fond of news, was extremely 
jealous of anyone giving him information . . . he compared and criticised 
the dates of every rumoured incident of the last twenty-four hours (and 
nobody was stronger in dates than Mr. Rigby), and counted even the 
number of stairs which the Minister had to ascend and descend in his 
visit to the Palace, and the times their mountings and dismountings must 
have absorbed (detail was Mr. Rigby’s forte); and finally, what with his 
dates, his private information, his knowledge of palace localities, and his 
confidence in himself, he succeeded in persuading his disheartened friends 
that their comfortable intelligence had not the slightest foundation. . . 
Mr. Rigby was a member for one of Lord Monmouth’s boroughs. He was 
the manager of Lord Monmouth’s parliamentary influence, and the auditor 
of his vast estates. He was more—he was Lord Monmouth’s companion 
when in England, his correspondent when abroad. ... He was just the 
animal that Lord Monmouth wanted. ... He surveyed Rigby, and he 
determined to buy him; he bought him; with his clear head, his inde- 
fatigable industry, his audacious tongue, and his ready and unscrupulous 
pen ; with all his dates, all his lampoons, all his private memoirs, and all 
his political intrigues. It was a good purchase. Rigby became a great 
personage, and Lord Monmouth’s man.” 

“Mr. Rigby began by ascribing everything to the Reform Bill, and then 
referred to several of his own speeches on Schedule A. Then he told 
Coningsby that want of religious faith was solely occasioned by want of 
churches ; and want of loyalty by George IV. having shut himself up too 
much in the cottage in Windsor Park, entirely against the advice of 
Mr. Rigby. He assured Coningsby that the Church Commission was 
operating wonders, and that with private benevolence (he had himself 
subscribed £1000 for Lord Monmouth) we should soon have churches 
enough. The great question now was their architecture. Had George IV. 
lived, all would have been right. They would have been built on the 
model of the Buddhist pagoda. As for loyalty, if the present King went 
regularly to Ascot, he had no doubt all would go right. Finally, 
Mr. Rigby impressed on Coningsby to read the Quarterly Review with 
great attention.” 


Croker’s review in the (Quarterly for December, 1852, of 
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Disraeli’s budget speech, which he considered mainly responsible 
for the overthrow of Lord Derby’s Ministry, was described as his 
retaliation for the Rigby caricature. If so, he had nursed his 
wrath and kept it warm for eight years. But he declared that, 
not being a novel reader, he had never opened either ‘ Vivian 
Grey’ or ‘ Coningsby,’ adding that, though Murray had given him 
the impression that ‘ Vivian Grey’ contained a “ compliment ” to 
him, he thought no more of the matter. It is strange indeed if no 
candid friend told him how far from complimentary was his ap- 
pearance in ‘Coningsby.’ It is curiously indicative of the rigidity 
of Croker’s mind that he—a littérateur, a politician, and a man of 
society—should, as he states, pever have been tempted to read one 
novel by Dickens, Disraeli, or Bulwer, and “never heard of” the 
later works of Disraeli. The only mention of Croker in Disraeli’s 
published correspondence occurs in 1839 :— 


“Brougham denies the letter to the Queen. Croker, ostensibly writing 
to him on some literary point, but really to extract an opinion from him 
on the subject of the letter, put in a postscript—' Have you seen the letter 
to the Queen? They give it to you.’ Brougham answered in a postscript 
also: ‘I have seen the letter to the Queen. It was lent to me.’”* 


Guizot was a correspondent of Croker’s, and there is a touch 
of prophecy in one of his letters written in 1853 :— 


“ Ni la France, ni l'Europe ne renverseront le nouvel Empire ; il faudra 
qu'il se renverse lui-méme par ses fautes fatales; et quoique je le croie 
toujours prédestiné 4 les commettre, il n’en est point pressé. Il n’a pas, 
comme son oncle, des besoins passionnés d’esprit et d’action; il jouit 
mollement de sa fortune et ne recherche point les occasions de la com- 
promettre. C’est un fataliste qui croit & son étoile, mais qui en a peur et 
quoiqu’il ne cesse pas de réver les limites anciennes de l’Empire il se 
contente volontiers d’étre Empereur comme il l’est aujourd’hui. Je crvis 
done encore, et pour assez longtemps, 4 la paix, quoique la guerre, la 
guerre révolutionnaire, soit au fond de notre situation, et doive un jour en 
sortir.” 


With advancing years Croker gave up, one by one, his most 
engrossing occupations. We have seen “the old green desk” 
abandoned. He refused overtures to contest seat after seat in 
Parliament; he declined many offers of official posts. 

Then he began to suggest to Murray that he should look for 
younger hands to wield the weapons of the Quarterly. “Try,” he 
said, “to find some link-boys with great flambeaux, fitter for the 
dark time in which we live.” At last, in 1854, he wrote :— 

“I know not whether my pen, like the Archbishop of Granada’s, ‘ sent 


lV’apoplexie,’ but it would be very odd if it did not. ... Iam well aware 


* ‘Lord Beaconsfield’s Letters,’ 1830-1852. Edit. 1887, p. 145. 
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of your liberality and delicacy, and feel how reluctant you would be to 
propose my retirement; but it must come sooner or later—and the soon 
may be very soon, and the latest cannot be very late—and therefore I 
think it will be more satisfactory to both of us that I should take the 


occasion of placing—to use the Ministerial phrase—my resignation in 
your hands.” 


He did not, however, propose to forsake literature altogether. 
He was still at work on an edition of Pope, and contemplated 
occasional contributions to the review with which he had been 
so long connected; but Murray had to warn him off the subject 
of the Bonapartes, against whom he was rabid. And it would 
have been well if he had avoided a widely different theme, which 
he handled very unworthily. When Lord John Russell published 
the earlier volumes of his Memoirs of Thomas Moore, Croker was 
surprised’and annoyed to find therein a slighting passage about 
himself—the more so because the editor recognized its unpleasant- 
ness by striking out the name, whilst leaving references to the 
Elgin Marbles and the Quarterly Review which made identifica- 
tion inevitable. Croker’s resentment—far in excess of the offence 
—found vent in an inexcusable form. He reviewed the work in 
the Quarterly ; and after strictures (perfectly just) on the haste 
or carelessness with which the editor had used his materials, and 
the superabundance of trivialities, he proceeded to arraign Moore 
as a selfish and indifferent husband—which may or may not have 
been the case, but was quite unimportant to the public—and, to 
prove his accusation, dwelt on the secrecy attending the marriage, 
and filled column after column of the Review with snippets from 
the diaries, showing when Moore went out to dinner without his 
wife (“No Bessie,” comments Croker, in parenthesis), when he 
amused himself at the theatre while she was ill, etc. A more 
needless attack on a dead man, or one more certain to give acute 
pain to the surviving wife, cannot be imagined. “I thought,” said 
Mrs. Moore, pathetically, “ Mr. Croker was a friend.” The review 
called forth a bitter note from Lord John in the sixth volume of 
the “Memoirs,” followed by a sharp paper war, which Croker 
ultimately republished in pamphlet form, together with letters 
from Moore, acknowledging his help and kindness during Moore's 
Bermuda troubles, and saying in one instance—“I by no means 
required your present conduct to convince me how much you are 
in every way superior to me.”* It was an unhappy business 
on all sides—the more so as it occurred when Croker’s own life 
was drawing to a close. 


* «Correspondence between the Rt. Hon. J. W. Croker and the Rt. 
Hon. Lord John Russell.’ Murray, 1854, p. 23. 
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Friends were now falling round him like autumn leaves; but 
one at least who had been estranged returned for a final clasp of 
the hand,* and there is a pathetic account of the last visit from 
another who, during forty-six years, had never failed in friend- 
ship. In September 1852, Wellington, then eighty-three, went 
from Walmer to see the Crokers, who were staying at Folkestone. 
He walked alone from the station, and admitted that the road was 
rougher than he had anticipated. “It seems,” said Croker, “ you 
forgot to guess what was at the other side of the hill.” Thirty 
years before, when travelling together, they had amused them- 
selves by guessing what sort of country they were coming to, and 
on Croker’s expressing surprise at some extraordinarily good hits 
of the Duke’s, he replied, “ Why, I have spent all my life in 
trying to guess what was at the other side of the hill.” Turning 
to Mrs. Croker, the Duke explained the allusion, adding—* All 
the business of war, and, indeed, all the business of life, is to 
endeavour to find out what you don’t know by what you do. 
That’s what I called guessing what was at the other side of the 
hill.” 

When Wellington left, the Crokers drove him to the station :— 


“Going out of the house there were two sets of steps, which he went 
down very leisurely, with Mrs. Croker on his arm, and counting them— 
‘one, two, three; and one, two, three and four’—and then looked back 
and repeated the numbers, as if for my use, for he thought me weaker 
than I really am,thank God! How characteristic this trifie is both of his 
precision and his kind attention to others!” 


Ten days later the fine old soldier died at Walmer Castle. 
It is pleasant to see the cheeriness with which another life- 
long friend, Croker’s college companion, Lord Strangford, could 


still hail anniversaries which in declining years generally become 
so sad. 


“T look forward with delight to our meeting at Moulsey,” he writes. 
““Why should not I pass your birthday with you, with a day or two 
thrown into the bargain? I cannot undertake the Alverbank expedition 
in the present state of my precious liver, but at Moulsey I see no 
difficulty in our playing old grasshoppers together.” 


* Sir James Graham had heard that Croker’s health was failing, and 
wrote: “When you tell me that your pulse, however low, beats kindly 
towards me, I gladly embrace the opportunity of a return to former 
friendly relations. Let us not dwell on our political differences, but 
remember that time is short, and the day near at hand when every un- 
reconciled quarrel will be a sorrow to the survivor. I have committed 
many errors, and I am conscious of many faults. I hope to be forgiven, 
as I am ready to forgive, and, on the whole, I have done my best.” 
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In the following year Strangford asks a question which the 
wreaths round the Nelson column would now triumphantly 
answer: “This is Trafalgar Day ; you and I are old enough to 
remember it. Does anybody else, in these days of philanthropy 
and amalgamation, venture to do so?” And then, in 1855, he 
too vanished “‘ Into the Silent Land.” 

Although Croker had been, from his youth upwards, subject to 
a form of heart-disease which showed itself in fainting fits, appar- 
ently causeless, “and sometimes so protracted that recovery 
seemed impossible,” and in 1851-52 he sometimes had twelve or 
fourteen of these fits in the course of a day (also suffering, without 
one word of complaint, agonies of pain attributed to neuralgia), 
he survived till 1857, continuing to write, to interest himself in 
public affairs, and to correspond with his many attached friends. 
To some one who observed that “death was an awful thing,” he, 
who had daily looked for it for years, replied—‘“TI do not feel it 
so. The same Hand which took care of me when I came into 
this world will take care of me when I go out of it.” “I have 
no fear of death,” he used to say—‘‘it is but like going out 
of one room into another”; and quietly, swiftly, and calmly 
the step was taken. He had been talking with Mrs. Croker, 
Lady Barrow, and his amanuensis, Miss Boisleve, and when they 
left him to be helped to bed by his valet, he gave one exclamation, 
and all was over. 

“ The animosities are mortal, but the humanities live for ever,” 
wrote Professor Wilson, referring to one whom, twenty years 
before, he had done his utmost to crush, but whose merits he lived 
to acknowledge cordially.* In like manner, the memory of 
Croker's gigantic mistakes as a critic may well be allowed to 
perish ; he sometimes postponed, but he could not alter, the final 
verdict on work which deserved to live ; and— 

“Since he had 


The genius to be loved, why, let him have 
The justice to be honoured in his grave.” 





* Leigh Hunt. 





Cynthia's Wager. 


Cyntaia’s behaviour at this time gave me, I confess, grounds for 
some uneasy apprehension. My estate, though not bountiful, was 
sufficient: I was but twenty-five years of age, and I was endowed 
by nature with those parts that best become a man of letters. 
Not a few of my verses, as I still believe, were worthy of 
Mr. Congreve or Mr. Pope, and I had employed my gifts freely 
in hymning my Cynthia’s praises. Indeed, during many months, 
my addresses had been received so favourably that I had come to 
regard her as already mine. Judge, therefore, of my displeasure, 
when from my fancied security I seemed like to be completely 
overthrown, and that by a saucy rascal of whom none in our 
neighbourhood had any knowledge. For there arrived one day 
upon our village, newly come from London, a fellow named Jack 
Hardy, furnished with no other credential than an over-plentiful 
supply both of money and impudence. He gave himself the airs 
of a town-gallant, loving to speak of political intrigue and the 
last scandalous tale from the coffee-houses with much fulness, but, 
as I was apt to suppose, with very little knowledge. 

However, his gallantry prevailed much with Cynthia. She 
was for ever questioning him upon the newest modes, enquiring 
whether petticoats were still full-hooped, and whether, as a good 
Tory, she should patch upon the left cheek or the right. To all 
her questions the cunning coxcomb devised flattering replies, 
vowing that, did she but journey to London, it would be scarce 
a week before she had become the toast of the town. In a word, 
he stood so high in her favour that I feared lest on his return to 
London he should persuade the deluded Cynthia to accompany 
him. But, by great good luck, he was summoned hastily to leave, 
at the call, as he said, of business, and I hoped heartily that we 
had seen the last of him. 

Judging that now was the time to press my suit, I visited 
Cynthia without delay. She and her father, the clergyman of our 
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parish, entertained me with a dish of tea in the garden, it being 
July, and the weather very sultry. But my love had a fit of the 
vapours, and scarce would speak, save of the pleasures of a town 
life, while we endeavoured vainly to divert her humour. When 
her father had withdrawn, being busied with his sermon for the 
morrow, I strove to reason with her afresh. 

“Tis idle to talk,” said she. “’Tis my fate to live all my 
years in the dull country manner, to be burdened with keeping 
house all day, with a hand at ombre or piquet of an evening as 
my one diversion.” 

“You can change it when you will,” I said. ‘“ Were you but 
my wife, Cynthia, how gladly w ould I pass each hour in devising 
new pleasures for you!” 

“Pretty pleasures, forsooth!” she cried. “Can you wonder 
that a gallant gentleman like Master Hardy attracts me rather 
than a dull country squire ?” 

“At least,” I answered warmly—for indeed her tone angered 
me—“ you know that I come of good family; while as for that 
coxcomb x 

“You shall not speak of him thus!” said Cynthia. “He is 
well known and esteemed throughout the cities of London and 
Westminster. I have his own word for it.” 

“A pretty pledge, indeed!” said I. “And yet, Cynthia, if ’tis 
fame that you desire for your husband, I myself have hopes of 
gaining some share by my writings.” 

“Tis slow in coming,” she said. “Those ingenious specula- 
tions, now, which you writ last year and proffered to the 
Spectator r 








“Mr. Addison did not print them,” I admitted ; “but what of 


that? I shall yet succeed.” 

Cynthia laughed scornfully. , “‘ You are over-modest, sir! Well, 
I will promise to be yours can you but gain ten guineas by your 
writing in six months’ time.” 

“Darling !” cried I, “be sure, with such a prize in view, I will 
succeed!” and I endeavoured to embrace her. She slipped 
nimbly away, but as she did so a necklace of the finest brilliants 
fell to the ground from the bosom of her dress, wherein it had 
been concealed. 

She made as if to pick it up, but I was before her. “A 
pretty trinket! Perchance your father gave it you?” 

Cynthia blushed. “No, I had it of Master Hardy, if you 
must know. Not but what your question savours of im- 
pertinence.” 

“Then,” said I, “you had best return it to him. To 
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receive such presents from gentlemen is not permitted to 
my wife.” 

“Qh!” she cried with flaming cheeks, “I am not your wife!” 

“But you will be before a month is passed. On Monday, 
Cynthia, I set out for London, where I make no doubt I shall 
sell my poems for a round sum. And then I shall return to claim 
you. See here, for instance, is a trifle.” I pulled a paper from 
my pocket and began to read :— 


“As when the sea, with wild resounding roar, 
Gathers its strength and surges to the shore, 
Though baffled oft, returning yet again 
It strives to shake th’ unshaken cliff, in vain, 
Doomed still to seek, and never to obtain— 
So, cruel maid, attempts thy swain forlorn 
To move thy heart, and mollify thy scorn, 
Thou, as that rock——” 


There was a swish of skirts, and looking up, I beheld the saucy 
baggage running down the garden path, with her hands clapt to 
her ears. 

I put the poem away thoughtfully. Did Cynthia indeed disdain 
me? “Pooh!” cried I, taking heart, “she cannot do so, else had 
she not made that wager. Ten guineas, forsooth! “Iwas of her 
cunning that she named so paltry an amount. Ten guineas! 
Why, these few lines alone would not be dear at such a price! 


Il. 


Two days later, being the sixth of July in the year 1715, I set 
out for London, bearing with me fair copies of the most elegant of 
my poems rolled around a cylinder of wood, to secure them against 
being crushed. The journey by the stage-waggon was tedious; 
the occurrences I met with were ordinary, and very little happened 
which could entertain by the relation of it. I was mightily 
pleased to see at last the ruddy glow in the sky which betokened 
the situation of London. 

On the morning following I quitted my apartments for the 
purpose of selling my poems, hoping thus at one stroke to 
disprove the flouts and to gain the hand of my adored Cynthia. 
It was some years since I had been last in town, and I was in- 
commoded somewhat by the crowded state of the streets, to which 
I was wholly unaccustomed. Passage was rendered the more 
difficult by the monstrous garb worn by the women of fashion, 
whose petticoats were now blown up into a most enormous 
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concave, well-nigh covering the whole breadth of the pavement. 
Moreover the thoroughfares were full with bands of busybodies, 
arguing on matters of politics, and discussing the last advices 
from the Court. With some difficulty, therefore, I made my way 
to the house of Mr. Jacob Tonson, the publisher, which stands 
within Gray’s Inn Gate, next Gray’s Inn Lane. 

Here, I was persuaded, my adventures would have a happy 
conclusion, nor had I imagined the rebuff that was in store for 
me. When, after an irksome delay, I was ushered into Mr. Tonson’s 
private room, that gentleman cut short my proposal to read aloud 
some favourable specimens of my muse. 

“You have a good subscription list for your volume, sir?” he 
enquired. 

I explained that this was needless; the quality of my work 
could not fail to commend itself to the public. 

“Or perhaps you design to dedicate it to some person of quality, 
whose name you have permission to use, and whose interest you 
may command ? ” 

“My muse needs no patron,” said I. ‘If you will but permit 
me to read you a few passages ” and I began to untie my roll. 

He stopped me with an imperative gesture. “It were a 
needless trouble,” he said; “I am loth to seem discourteous, sir, 
but I cannot publish your poems. And I have an appointment in 
a few minutes with Mr. Addison.” 

Being not a little vexed at this reception, I bade Mr. Tonson 
an unceremonious farewell, and returned to my lodgings and my 
dinner. While I was about it, I asked my landlady whether she 
had ever heard of Jack Hardy, thinking to test the fellow’s saying 
that he was famous throughout the town. To my surprise she 
said that she knew of him very well, adding with an odd sidelong 
look that she hoped I was no friend of his, as to which I reassured 
her very sufficiently. But, having whetted my curiosity in this 
way, she refused to divulge anything further concerning him, 
saying that it was best to say nothing against so dangerous 
a fellow. 

Having finished my dinner, I set off once more, this time to 
the house of Mr. Lintot, the rival of Mr. Tonson. There scarce 
could be two publishers, I imagined, foolish enough to despise my 
poems. Conceive of my dismay, therefore, when Mr. Lintot put 
the same questions to me as Mr. Tonson had done, and likewise 
refused with the utmost emphasis to give a single guinea ‘.> wy 
verses ! 

Now, indeed, I was at a loss how to act, but being wearied with 
my fruitless journeying, I betook myself to Button’s coffee-house, 
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to which, as I knew, the literary wits of the town were apt to 
resort. Seating myself in a corner with a dish of coffee, I feigned 
to be reading a news-sheet, while in truth listening to the words 
and studying the countenances of those who, as the evening drew 
on, began to fill the room. 

The talk was indeed an odd contrast to that which engaged 
the rest of the town. Although public matters at this time were 
in a troubled condition, and the contention ’twixt Whig and Tory 
running very high, the company amongst whom I now found 
myself scarce mentioned matters of state. To listen to them 
you might have supposed England to be a republic of letters, 
and books to be the one topic of importance worthy the attention 
of a zealous citizen. What converse there was upon politi¢s was 
very amiably exchanged, the disputants vying in good-humoured 
raillery at each other’s expense. But when the talk was of 
letters, the debate waxed so exceedingly warm, were it but over 
a line of some Grecian writer, that more than once I looked for 
the rival factions to come to blows. To one person only did both 
parties pay deference, nor was I surprised to hear this arbiter 
addressed as Mr. Addison. His discourse was grave and weighty 
in manner, but he showed some ill-humour did any seem to differ 
from him. Methinks it was the mention ofa line from a Latin 
author which caused him to begin an ingenious dissertation on 
the immortality of the soul. But he was cut short by a gentle- 
man of a ruddy face and a manner which seemed to betoken that 
he had supped. “Iwas easy to guess by his bearing that this was 
Sir Richard Steele. 

“Qh! stop, stop,” he cried. “Your sojourn in Ireland, I 
perceive, has not cured you of your fondness for preaching. 
You are full as dull as ever were your Saturday Spectators.” 

Mr. Addison frowned. “It were well had you profited by 
their teaching, Dick. But you are to know, gentlemen,” he 
said, placing two volumes on the table before him, “that I 
would have your opinion concerning these two translations of 
Homer’s First Iliad. I am apt to think, though both are 
well done, that Mr. Tickell’s has more of Homer than Mr. 
Pope's.” 

“Mr. Pope has a pretty wit for the writing of lampoons,” 
said another, “but I am mightily surprised at his attempting 
Homer.” 

“Methinks,” quoth a third with a sneer, “that he is some- 
what indebted to these ancient heathen, for they have fur- 
nished him with the pattern of his morality and manner 
of life.” 
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“Nay,” broke in Sir Richard, “ you wrong Mr. Pope therein. 
And to me his performance seems to excel Mr. Tickell’s; ’tis as 
just to the sense; and the numbers, beyond question, have more 
spirit.” 
yg arose a general clamour, all the rest abusing Mr. Pope 
with the utmost vehemence, but rather assailing his character as 
a man than his merit as a translator. Mr. Addison, indeed, made 
some show of defence on his behalf, but with little zeal. I make 
no doubt that Sir Richard had borne his part in the debate, but 
that, overcome by the effect of his potations, he speedily fell into 
a very profound slumber. 

As it was now become dark, I began my return to my abode, 
not a little out of humour with the spitefulness of the critics 
whose judgment I had heard. And thereby I was led to reflect 
upon the baseness of that envious spirit which loves to speak ill 
of all those who by their own merit have gained general applause. 
It were scarce worth while, I thought, for a man to labour after 
fame, if, when he has gained it, all who were once his equals will 
envy and abuse him, because they now see him their superior, 
and will endeavour to sink his reputation that they may the 
better advance their own. 

I had proceeded thus far in my speculation when my thoughts 
were on a sudden diverted. Turning the corner of a narrow and 
ill-lit street hard by Covent Garden, I heard sounds as of a scufile, 
mingled with loud appeals for aid. Hastening in the direction 
of the clamour, I found a small man endeavouring to escape from 
the clutches of three rascals, whom, from their violence, as well 
as from their masked faces, I took to be some of those footpads 
who commonly infest the city by night. By ill luck, I wore no 
sword, nor had I anything in my hand save my roll of poems, 
fastened around the piece of wood. But, through the swiftness 
of my approach, and the din made by these knaves, who were 
erying “Down with the Papist!” at the top of their voices, I 
was upon them before they were aware of my presence. With a 
mighty blow I brought down my roll, which served very tolerably 
as ® weapon, upon the head of the nearest, and with such effect 
that he fell headlong into the gutter. The second immediately 
took to his heels, crying out that the watch were after them. 
But the remaining fellow threw himself fiercely upon me, and 
contrived to snatch my roll from my grasp. I grappled with 
him, however, and for some moments we wrestled fiercely, he 
endeavouring to strike me with my own weapon, while I did my 
utmost to throw him. In the violence of our struggle it chanced 
that his mask was displaced, and the moon emerging at the same 
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moment from behind a cloud showed, to my amazement, the 
features of Jack Hardy! 

So astonished was I, that my hold upon him slackened. In 
a moment he had taken to his heels, and with such swiftness 
vanished that I rubbed my eyes to learn whether I were not in a 
dream. But now the gentleman whom I had rescued, and whom 
I perceived to be somewhat misshapen and deformed, approached 
me with many protestations of gratitude. To secure him against 
further attack, I readily undertook to accompany him to his 
abode. On the way he enquired my name and condition, and 
seemed mightily relieved to hear that I was from the country. 

“T greatly desire you, sir,” he added, “ to tell none, at least in 
town, of this adventure. It would furnish the scurvy wits of 
Button’s with a month’s humour. But there, tis your good 
fortune to know nothing of Button’s.” 

“Nay,” I replied, “you mistake; I quitted it not an hour 
since.” 

“Hey!” he cried, looking at me sharply, “and did they speak 
of my Homer and Mr. Addison’s ?” 

“Tf I am fortunate enough to have the company of Mr. Pope,” 
said I, “ they did indeed speak of your work, as also of Mr. Tickell’s, 
but they made no mention of that of Mr. Addison.” 

“Tis the same,” he cried. “And pray, what was their 
judgment ?” 

I hesitated. ‘One that merits not to be repeated.” 

“True,” he agreed ; “ they are but a petty crew of winkers and 
whisperers, the slaves of a grand Turk. But had you a taste for 
poetry ——” 

His words reminded me of my loss. “Alas,” I said, “that 
scoundrel took my poems with him!” and Mr. Pope—for it 
was indeed that ingenious writer whom I had rescued—being 
vastly curious to know my meaning, I made bold to tell him 
the entire history of my adventure to town, which diverted him 
hugely. 

“Zounds,” he said, “ your poems are indeed weighty reading, 
and have given that scoundrel a worse headache than ever 
Mr. Philips’ pastorals brought upon his readers. I am mightily 
indebted to your skill as a handler of verse. But what will the 
lady say if you return to her empty-handed? Nay, your valour 
must needs not go unrequited. You will permit me, sir, to 
exert my interest on your behalf with my Lord Halifax and 
others—or if you would desire some place under Government, 


since the Tories have no longer the upper hand, I doubt not that 
I could secure it for you.” 
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“Nay,” I replied, “it were ill-fitting for me to claim so 
great a reward for a service so paltry, nor would I willingly 
leave my present mode of life in the country for the strife and 
turmoil of the town. But if, as you honour me by saying, 
my poems have rescued you from some peril, ten guineas 
were a trifle to pay for the well-being of the illustrious Mr. 
Pope. And thereby, as I have set before you, could I claim 
my Cynthia.” 

He laughed again. “Tis richly earned!” he cried, pulling out 
his purse. ‘ Never have lines done so much service as those you 
printed on that rascal’s head! Here are the guineas, most valiant 
Ajax! I need trespass no longer upon your courtesy, for we are 
now hard upon my house. Farewell, and commend me to the 
beauteous Cynthia.” 

With this he left me, and I turned to my own journey, very 
well pleased with the night’s adventure. Nor ever afterwards 
could I endure to hear Mr. Pope’s character made free with, as 
was too commonly done by the baser sort of wit. At least he had 
behaved towards me with the greatest generosity and good-will. 
I had earned my ten guineas by my poems, and was at liberty to 
quit London on the following day. 


Ill. 


You may suppose that I hastened home with the utmost 
dispatch, and betook myself without delay to Cynthia. 1 
discovered her seated in the garden, and her cheek reddened 
at my approach. 

“So soon returned!” she cried. “You have quickly forsaken 
your purpose, sir.” 

“Nay,” said I, “I have gained it,” and without more ado J} 
related the whole history of my adventure. When I told her of 
my unexpected meeting with Jack Hardy, you may conceive 
her confusion. That gentleman, as I had since found, spoke no 
more than truth when he claimed to be known throughout 
London, for he was the head of a notorious band of footpads, 
and had come to our village with the intent of eluding the 
pursnit of the law. The necklace which the designing fellow 
had bestowed upon Cynthia was doubtless part of his ill-gotten 
booty. . 

When with great exactness I had told her all, Cynthia gazed 
at me with a new light in her eyes. 
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“Oh,” she cried, “that I could have preferred that vile im- 
postor to——” she choked herself at the word. 

“May I beg you to recall our wager?” said I. “ My poems 
have earned ten guineas, and——” 

Hereat she suddenly fell to sobbing. “Nay, how can you 
pardon me, when ’tis Cynthia who has lost you your poems?” 

“Not so,” I replied, folding her in my arms, “’tis my poems 
that have won me Cynthia.” 


Antuony ©. DEANE. 





A Whirl through Batavia. 


Tax ship had stopped in the night, and when we came on deck 
in the morning we found ourselves part of a picture, a picture 
iv the most incredibly vivid greens, in wonderful yellows and 
purples, red moss-grown houses and white marble palaces, and 
towering groves of palms rising out of a tropical undergrowth 
of ferns and mosses to a sky that showed almost violet, between 
the banked-up masses of white cloud, that had last night emptied 
themselves on all this wealth of verdure. And we lay on an opal 
sea where every kind of craft reflected itself in the long smooth 
waves. All the great ocean liners, blue, yellow, and white- 
funnelled, while flying crowds of sampans, high in the bows and 
dangerously low in the stern, with gaily painted sides, passed back 
and forward, the crew and passengers a perfect feast of artistic 
colour, their great hats standing out on each side of their frail 
craft, like boat loads of impossible fungi. 

We went, after breakfast, through all this novel picturesqueness, 
at racing speed, in the agent’s steam launch—an anachronism 
which annoyed us very much. Once ashore, we felt like Alice in 
a new bewildering Wonderland. We were met by the Majesty 
of the Law in a most gorgeous uniform, girt by a belt of red silk 
from which depended an enormous sword, that tripped up his 
naked brown toes as he hurried up to us. We were not quite 
sure if we ought to curtsey or cry, but we compromised the 
matter by smiling on him, till he allowed us to pass, being 
assured we did not wish to smuggle in anything wherewith to 
slay the inhabitants. The inhabitants were so beautiful that we 
wonder anyone could do aught but admire them. We stood in 
the station beside the funny little toy trains, and watched the 
crowd passing. There went a Chinese grandee in royal blue 
silk, his pigtail hanging to his heels, a fan fluttering in his 
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yellow fingers. Behind him a Japanese fruit-seller, his face 
tanned the colour of leather, scarcely visible beneath his huge 
cone-shaped hat of woven straw. Then came a Dutch-officered 
regiment of natives, the Dutchmen pallid as ghosts, marching in 
warlike array of blue and yellow beside their men, who paddled 
along gravely on their bare brown feet; the contrast between 
these flat brown feet and the murderous panoply they carried 
was so funny that we hurried away in order to smile. A laughing 
group of pretty native girls in gay sarongs swept past us, carrying 
great bundles of flowers in their brown arms, then a quaint- 
looking person ordered us into our carriage, the little engine gave 
a smothered shriek, and we were off for Batavia. 

Batavia is the prettiest place in the world, such a succession of 
pictures we saw out of that little window! Fairy people went 
along the pretty red roads between tall palms and pepper-trees, 
canals—never-ending canals !—with flat boats sluggishly creeping 
along the green banks, laden with grain in the ear, fruit and 
flowers ; painted sampans shot along beside us on the yellow water, 
the squatting figure in the stern waving a dark hand in greeting, 
as he stopped paddling for a second while we flew past, balancing 
his great hat from side to side, as his boat rocked beneath the 
cocoa-palms whose tall tops almost reached into the cloud-flecked 
sky, from which now and again we caught a glimpse of the 
scornful peak of the great volcano which will one day bury 
Java. 

Presently we steamed languidly into the funniest little station 
we ever saw, and walked into the street, where we hired a delightful 
conveyance, like a grown-up go-cart. The driver, gorgeous in a 
pink sarong and a red jacket trimmed with purple leaves, sat on 
the front seat, and we sat behind on a cushion which must have 
evolved itself, it was so little adapted for real life. Away we 
went at full gallop along a brown road bowered with trees, and 
were whirled straightway into what seemed a dream. 

It was the Chinese New Year’s Day, and all the people clad in 
their holiday clothes crowded the pretty streets—they were having 
“ Rama-Rama,” feasting and singing. 

We tore round a corner, and there, right and left of us, flowed 
along between their vermilion-tinted walls the yellow waters of 
the never-ending canals which make Batavia the Venice of the 
Southern Sea. There had been a flood, as there always is during 
the monsoon, and the water swept along in a waveless stride that 
made one’s brain swim to look at it, and yet every here and there 
the mossy steps were crowded with people: the babies splashed 
about in the ochre-coloured flood, while the mothers fished with 
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great round nets, and the men washed clothes, thrashing them 
with great energy on the red steps, or up against the bright 
walls, 

The Javanese children are beautiful, chubby, large-eyed laugh- 
ing things; as they rolled and splashed and fought in the water 
they seemed irresistible ; we longed to alight and watch them, but 
we swept on, on, on—the little pony in our toy carriage going 
faster and faster as we came into the heart of the town. We 
flashed by such marvellous dwelling-places—houses seems too rude 
and commonplace a term to describe them—low-pitched, high- 
pitched, red-roofed, and many-latticed and gabled—one gazed 
fascinated with the long succession of strange and indescribable 
beauty. Here was a pale yellow house, its red roof stooping to 
look in at the windows, its blue and white awnings covering a 
crowd of Chinese, smoking and chattering, and shaking their long 
pigtails. There a palace out of a fairy-tale, painted red, and 
covered from roof to foundation with golden letters of mystical 
meaning. 

Groups of fruit-sellers—all the most beautiful things grown in 
Batavia—mangosteens, round and purple, overflowing the bamboo 
baskets ; rambotans, white and luscious in their red-brown prickly 
skins; duriens, wrapped carefully in their long green leaves and 
tied up tightly to keep in their intolerable odour. Golden 
bananas, mangoes—blushing pinkily beneath their black patches 
—and great pineapples. A native squats in a pea-green sarong 
with a hat reaching out half a yard all round him. Beside him 
is a basket containing a heap of rolled-up leaves of a lovely bright 
green. Now and again one of the gorgeously-dressed crowd stops 
to buy, and he smiles up with his black teeth showing between his 
blood-red lips. He is selling betel-nut. 

As we whirl into a procession, we stand up and call out “ Plan- 
plan” and our go-cart slows down just a little before a temple, all 
vermilion and gold leaf, to watch it turn in amidst a thunder 
of drums and beating of gongs. A tall slender youth in a tight 
dress of dazzlingly-vivid green, all covered with spangled em- 
broidery, sails in first, hammering a huge gong. After him comes 
a figure wearing a huge mask of diabolical ugliness, crowned and 
horned, with the Dutch flag worn tied round his waist for a train, 
and held out of the dust by two sweet little maidens in pink silk. 
All the crowd grovel before him as he sways about, with his 
shaggy head wagging fearfully. Into the dark temple they all 
go, a maze of brightly-clad figures all more or less beautiful, all 
strange and startling. Then the gongs burst out after a short 
silence, the doors shut to, and we are away again. We tear along 
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thunderously over a wooden bridge, and draw up before a pillared 
portico in a soft green space, where the birds are whistling a long 
sweet melancholy note in the pepper-trees. This is the Hotel 
Netherlands, where we are to have lunch. 

We cross the marble hall, through a crowd of lazy-looking 
pallid men and fat plain women, who are rocking tranquilly to 
and fro, and enter a glass-roofed hall, where some Javanese, in 
their painted petticoats, are lazily laying the table. 

We are shown to a room which contains one chair, a huge bed 
containing nine bolsters, known, we are told, as “ Dutch Wives.” 
There is a washstand with a basin about the size of half-a-crown, 
a jug with about a pint of water, and no soap. We think it lacks 
orientalism, and stray into the courtyard and look at the little 
Queen of Holland sitting under a fountain, with the water 
trickling down her pretty nose. Presently a door opens and a 
substantial-looking lady, wearing a native sarong, her bare feet 
thrust into pattens, and her thin hair flying untidily around her, 
comes out and inspects us. She is interested evidently, and goes 
away for another lady almost as fat and untidy as herself; they 
have a most animated conversation and then the first comes 
waddling up and places her fat hands round our waists; we don’t 
wear a corset however, and her astonishment is great. She retires 
shaking her head—such a waist !—in a land where forty inches is 
small, 

A smart little victoria comes up, which we are told is for us, 
and we jump in and are off again. We have two ponies this time, 
and go faster than ever along the smooth streets, under the 
great drooping branches of the flowering trees. Wherever we 
turn our eyes there is a long vista of kaleidoscopic groups ; 
colours that change in restless fire of crimson and gold and 
scarlet—a shifting, mobile throng—brown skins and flashing eyes 
and flower-braided hair. We roll on through another procession, 
Javanese women this time, gliding along in their shimmering 
silks, covered with jewellery and crowned with flowers. One of 
them is beating a triangle with an air of such absolute delight 
that we cannot help laughing, and she laughs gaily back, her 
great eyes glowing, and her snowy teeth showing between her 
pretty scarlet lips. May she never chew betel! 

We arrive at the Museum, and are met by an ancient native 
who looks as if he ought to be under a glass shade himself. He 
bows down to the marble floor, and conducts us behind the great 
carved and gilded screen which runs across the hall, and we turn 
down the first of the long corridors that ran parallel to the garden. 
In these corridors is thrown, higgledy-piggledy, without system 
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or arrangement, the most valuable collection of Eastern curiosities 
in the world. 

In the first are Hindu gods—Buddha, calm and serene, Ganesh, 
with his trunk coiled up before him; Vishnu and Krishna sur- 
rounded by stone devils of quite appalling ugliness. We walk 
slowly through into the next hall, and bring up face to face with 
a horribly realistic representation of a man who is being torn 
asunder by horses, presumably wild; a leg and arm is fastened to 
each horse, and the victim lies smiling woodenly on his back 
between them. Beside him another man is being passed through 
two huge wooden rollers, like a gigantic mangle. His head, 
which has passed through, is crushed flat, and the artist who 
carved him has not spared the red paint. Next comes a poor 
wretch, bound hand and foot, on to whom the executioners are 
slowly lowering a kind of pressing-board loaded with great iron 
weights—and then a bound figure seated astride an enormous 
sword ; so long as he remained upright he would live, but when 
the poor brain lost its balance and the tortured body swerved !— 
the awfulness of it suddenly came home to us, and we looked 
around to see horrible death in every conceivable form of cruelty 
surrounding us; the wooden men and women seemed as if they 
might at any moment burst into shrieks and groans of unutterable 
agony. The silent eyes, the suggestive trails of crimson, and the 
malignant alertness of the carved executioners, seemed as if just 
waiting to start into life. The horrors came upon us, and we ran 
down the echoing marble pavement into the arms of the ancient 
native, who invited us to inspect a collection of masks taken after 
death from criminals who had died by the law. We turned from 
the line of horribly distorted faces, and ran into the last corridor, 
which we found full of beautiful robes, and painted sarongs, the 
long pieces of cloth which serve the Malay as garments. They 
are usually made of very fine cotton, and painted or stamped in 
curious and pretty designs in greens, blues, and wonderful rich 
shades of red and brown; there was, too, an amusing collection of 
wooden dolls, made and dressed during the English occupation, 
in the fashion of that time; the pinched waists and great chig- 
nons looked very funny—evidently the Javanese idea of European 
beauty. 

We inquired for the golden throne of the recently conquered 
king of Lombok, but failed to make ourselves understood, our only 
Malay being “ Plan-plan” and “ Piggi”—neither of which lend 
themselves to much conversation. 

Just here an interruption occurred in the shape of the daintiest 
small maiden we have ever seen. She was about three, and was 
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dressed in her holiday garb of spangled orange, which fitted 
lightly her round slender little figure. She had silver bangles on 
her tiny wrists and her long black hair was braided with ribbons 
and dressed with flowers. She had the prettiest, tiniest, brown 
feet with delicate little pink nails like shells, and wee wee hands 
as soft as a kitten’s paw. She was perfectly sure of her small 
charming self; her baby face wreathed itself in smiles as she spread 
herself out for our admiration. 

We kissed her, greatly to her amusement, and she pointed a 
small finger at the soft cheek, as if to draw her grandfather's 
attention to the spot before wiping it off with her mite of a 
hand. 

We wanted very much to steal her, she was so quaint, but the 
Dutch law is an awful thing, and they might have made us join 
the army, so we reluctantly bade her farewell. 

We went from the Museum to the hotel for lunch, or what they 
call “ Ris-tafel ” in Batavia, which is we thought the most extra- 
ordinary meal in the world. Batavia is full of queer things, but 
the queerest is “ Ris-tafel.” 

When you sit down to partake of this meal, you have before 
you three plates, one on the other, the topmost being a very large 
soup-plate. Presently comes curry and rice—you must take plenty 
of rice—then fish, fowl, beefsteak, lettuce, hard-boiled eggs, a 
sweet preserve like jam, mince-meat, cucumber, and raw onions, 
split chilies, tinned salmon, fried bacon, shoulder of mutton in 
white sauce, and about twenty condiments of unknown material. 
All these you take and mix bravely in the soup-plate. If one 
survives, a waiter rewards one with a pineapple fritter, without 
any sugar, and nothing to eat it with, the solitary knife and fork 
having vanished with the soup-plate. Then there is a rice- 
pudding, more potatoes, more salad, followed by raw beefsteak, 
and then fruit. 

We had some rambotans, looking like potatoes in their jackets 
and tasting like over-ripe pears. Pomoloes, pink and juicy, 
bananas and jack fruit, and that queen of all fruits, the dainty 
delicious mangosteen. Then we had coffee, served in tiny cups, 
fragrant and hot. The Dutch ladies in their sarongs and 
kabaic, their bare feet and legs thrust under the table, were 
still eating when we rose to go, and we no longer wondered at 
their inches. 

We get into our carriage again and are whirled out into fairy- 
land once more; along a road lined with little white marble 
palaces, their gardens laid out Chinese fashion, with great blue 
vases and quaint pots, full of flowers. We can see into the 
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emerald courtyards overgrown with fragrant creepers, bowered in 
foliage flower-grown and odorous; then we drive into a group of 
natives squatting on their heels round a large bronze pot, which 
bubbles full of rice over its roadside fire ; the rice is dished up on 
segments of banana leaves, and eaten with the fingers. We pass 
a file of convicts dressed in brown, marching along indifferently, 
tied together with twine, and followed by a sleepy-looking soldier. 
Suddenly we sweep into a great green space—this is the “ Place of 
remembrance of Waterloo,” in the midst of which a stone lion 
roars into the tropic sky, the record of those who died on that 
gory field for Holland. All around are the palaces of the goveraor 
and the military; no vulgar rich are admitted into this sacred 
haunt, it is for the high-born alone. 

We get such a whiff of durien here that we rise with one accord 
and ery out, “Piggi! Piggi! Piggi!” and we tear away by the 
vermilion banks of the canal. 

There is another procession—silks and jewels and flowers, the 
beating of gongs and blowing of horns, and we are in the “ King’s 
Drive.” A lovely wide road, with the trees meeting overhead, and 
great marble houses, cool and white, on each side, their doors all 
open and courtyards wide to the casual passer-by. Endless lines 
of little carriages full of limp-looking Dutch children, droves of 
heavily-laden fruit-sellers, their baskets jerking from the bamboo 
pole they carry across their lean shoulders. Japanese women 
painted and jewelled, their black hair stuck full of silver bodkins, 
and their lips painted into a crimson pout; portly yellow China- 
men in bright blue silk, and throngs of pretty little native children, 
chattering in soft Malay. Down a narrow side street we catch 
® passing glimpse of huddled up vermilion roofs, jumbled in 
picturesque confusion ;jamidst the green and purple of the flowering 
trees there is a little temple with an appalling smell of gunpowder, 
vividly-clad groups round an acacia tree, beneath which a funny- 
looking coffee-coloured gentleman, dressed in a pink sarong, is 
having his head shaved while he smokes a big cigar. 

We fly past more fairy palaces, big and little, away into the 
country; the road,is over-arched with trees that sway and creak 
in the rising wind; there is an overpowering smell of frangipanni, 
with an underlying odour of a hundred other flowers, as we pass 
the gardens, which gives one a strange feeling of being part of a 
familiar dream; now and again we get a sight of the blue of the 
sky between the trees, and far away in endless perspective the 
road runs into a tunnel of sun-flecked green. 

An ‘ever-changing procession of natives travels along, coming 
and going; betel-nut vendors squat happily on the roadside, 
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sweetmeat sellers, fruit sellers—more pots of rice on their little 
fires—little squares of carpet covered with cakes, Chinese shops 
full of fireworks, and throngs of gaily-attired Chinese children. 
Vegetable sellers tramping along silently with immovable bronzed 
faces beneath their great hats, cigar in mouth, their baskets over- 
flowing with crisp lettuce and radishes. Temples vermilioned 
and covered with golden letters, and the houses of the Chinese 
merchants decorated with red paper and strewn with crackers. 
A little farther on we see a fat Dutch girl, clad airily in a curt 
chemise, sitting on a garden wall, with the frangipanni dropping 
its white blossoms on her bare shoulders. She waves a fat hand 
placidly, as if to assure us she felt quite at ease. 

We come to where a mountain torrent foams down into the red 
walls of a canal, in waves of ochre-coloured foam; its banks are 
lined with a laughing crowd of naked children; the population of 
Batavia, from the year-old baby to the deep-bosomed mother who 
carries it, seem to live half their time in the canals. We spin 

long still more and more quickly, for the clouds are banking up 

in a great violet and black pile across the sky, and the time for 
the daily rain is near at hand. As the sky darkens the glow and 
beauty and colour seem more vivid and pronounced—there is 
absolutely no end to the strangeness and novelty of this little 
expedition into the East. It is almost at last as if the eye, 
wearied in the effort to take it all in, closed awhile on the 
bewildering colours and graceful forms. It becomes more dream- 
like than ever as we cease from trying to particularise, and have 
only a feeling of being carried on swiftly we know not whither, 
on a journey that comes to no end. 

By some magic we are presently at the hotel again, we enter to 
another feast of fruit and tea, which is as bad as the coffee is good. 
It is five o'clock, and the clouds have covered all the blue—we 
must make haste back to the ship. We send for another go-cart 
and climb in, the pony bends his back to our weight, and we fly 
swiftly along the canal banks. The natives seem to like the 
hurry of the flood, the canals are as crowded as the streets. We 
pass @ man washing a muslin dress; as he whacks it up against 
the wall all the poor laces fly out, as if appealing for tenderer 
treatment ; not ayyard away from him two women are fishing, 
surrounded by a troop of shrieking children, like so many brown- 
skinned water-babies ; the sun comes suddenly out from behind 
a cloud, and throws a high golden light on their round wet bodies, 
and shows us a native lady, dressed from head to foot in crimson, 
daintily picking her way across the road, which a tall native, 
with two enormous watering-cans suspended by a strap from his 
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shoulders, is painfully watering, an operation which seems super- 
fluous enough when we look upwards. 

We hurry still faster, and suddenly the rain comes, not in a 
civilised drizzle at first, just to give notice of its arrival, but a 
tropical downpour which seems prophetic of another deluge, an 
unreasonable prodigality, considering how much it is wanted 
elsewhere—in New South Wales for instance. 

When we get to the station we have great difficulty in getting 
a ticket, or a train to go by. In Batavia we fancy no one ever 
wishes to go anywhere, and they run the trains for fun. 

At last, however, we are off, being the sole passengers, and 
reach Priok in a moist and thoughtful mood. 

There is no launch at the wharf, so we hire a sampan, and put 
off in the rain, the tide throwing us this way and that, as our 
-gimerack toy boat goes with the waves; there is a man sitting in 
the stern with a paddle about the size of a soup-ladle, and another 
in the bows with a long oar. They rig up a little canopy over 
our umbrella, and we sit and enjoy the novelty of it. Sometimes 
the man with the oar whirls us round this way, and sometimes the 
man with the paddle whirls us that, and in an hour we reach the 
ship, just in time to see a portion of the army scramble down the 
companion, with a torrent of water pouring off his helmet and 
spoiling his pretty uniform. We wave him a tearful farewell, as 


the ship gets up steam and moves away slowly down the harbour, 
where the lights are beginning to twinkle out amongst the coco- 
nut palms. It rains as if it was as sorry as we are to leave the 
prettiest country in the world. A feast to the eye, and a joy to 
the heart—muy we return there again at some future day. Vale 
Batavia ! 











Che Garden of Proserpine. 


Lauper WALpoLe, civil servant, sat in his bamboo chair in the 
whitewashed parlour of his bungalow at Bunjapore and tried 
to write his weekly letter to Eleanor Ripton, his betrothed. 
It was the month of May; all day the hot wind had blown over - 
the parched and pallid earth, and the darkened room, with doors 
and windows closed, was scarcely ten degrees cooler than the 
farnace-world without. The heat was horrible; he hated it 
with a frenzy of hatred which seemed to absorb all other 
emotions, and again this week, as in many preceding, he could 
find no free, or willing, or tender word for the girl he was 
supposed to love. “ My dearest Eileen,” he wrote—and after some 
thought he forced a harsh jauntiness into the question—“ what 
can you expect in the way of literature from a poor wretch 
whose thermometer has ranged anywhere round a hundred 
degrees since he addressed you last? My brain is an irre- 
sponsive quagmire. I believe, if it could be produced before 
your eyes, it would present the appearance of a ripe medlar 
pulp—a nasty bilious, melancholy brown in colour, and lumpy 
with solid discontent withal. What do you think of that for 
the condition of that noble tissue which you have been wont, 
dear girl, to esteem so highly? Is it not parlous?” Thus he 
filled a page, then lay back and pondered fretfully. His face, 
which was well featured and powerful, had lost its English fresh- 
ness; his expression was weary and dissatisfied. “I can’t say 
it’s a love letter,” he muttered; “it isn’t in the least what she 
asks for, so childishly, so—er—sweetly. She talks better than 
she writes.” He referred to a large sheet of foreign paper which 
lay before him. The lines were penned upon it in a dashing 
emotional style too big for purpose or convenience, but the 
message they brought was genuine and fond :— 


MAPLEBURDOCK, GLOUCESTER, April 10th. 
“My poor boy was desperately hot when he wrote this week! Oh, my 
poor dear, I am always thinking of you, and wishing I could come and 
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fan you into coolness, and coax you into content. Papa is in a great rage 
to-day because Piper was found in the upper meadow with a broken hind 
leg. He declares there is foul play somewhere. I think Ragged Robin 
must have kicked him. The school feast is to be this afternoon, and I 
have been all the morning jamming bread for it. Don’t you think you 
would loathe a school feast? I do, and curates are so ridiculous. When is 
my boy going to write me one of his old letters, telling me all about 
himself? You wrote nicest of all when you wrote every day, sir. My 
cold doesn’t go away. I suppose the damp weather keeps it on. Take 
care of your health. God bless you.—Your loving, 
“ EILEEN.” 


Lauder Walpole pushed the sheet from him. It irritated 
him. The words seemed empty, the life they told of frivolous. 
His mind turned from them to his chief, the Collector, who lay 
ill, perhaps dying, of dysentery, at that moment; he had been 
at work the evening before, he might perhaps be buried on the 
morning to come. If this were told to Eileen, rather sternly, 
it might give her some real thing to think of, instead of the 
ridiculousness of curates, and the “jamming” of school-feast 
bread. Walpole detested slang of any kind, especially fashion- 
able slang. He fell considering an article on the degradation 
of language to be sent to the Times of India. He dozed a little, 
woke up with an effort, and forced himself to continue his task. 
“T hope your school feast was a success, but I am afraid it would 
be bad for that cold of yours to run about on the grass—or 
whatever you did—in a wet spring; sounds cool though!” The 
poverty of his phrase struck him again. He wiped his face, 
threw off his flannel jacket, and sitting unkempt in a mere 
pair of woollen drawers, cursed the heat and lita pipe. Steps 
drew near, and a broad strong man with a red beard came into 
the room, saying— 

“What were you in such a hurry about this afternoon? I 
thought you were good for a hand at picquet?” 

“The English mail forbids.” 

“ Blow the English mail! Who is it—your mother?” 

“No. Miss Ripton.” 

“Oh, ay. Ill wait a bit, and well go to dinner to- 
gether.” 

Alexander Duguid, resident medical officer at Bunjapore, took 
a cheroot from a box on the side table and sat down to con- 
sume it. 

“Glad to see you still smoke dry, Walpole,” he remarked. 

“It’s the hardest work I ever did in my life,” was the 
answer. “I don’t believe any man on earth ever had such a 
thirst on him before, such a craving for actual fluid!” 
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“Tn my experience it is best to have no cravings in India,” 
said Duguid. 

“Well, it isn’t spirit I want, upon my word; though that 
does give one the only peace one knows in this unspeakable 
land—any sort of fluid does for me. But I find it best to deny 
myself all along the line. When one begins to drink one goes 
on all day long: beer, champagne, tea, whisky and soda, every 
kind of liquid, whatever one comes near, whatever anyone offers— 
that doesn’t do, at least for me. I don’t want to be on your 
hands again, Duguid.” 

“T daresay you think hell will be a thirsty place?” 

“Tam sure of it; hot and thirsty—like this—with a general 
sensation of dying slowly, like a rat in an oven, a closed dark 
oven—like this.” 

“Get on with your letter, Walpole.” 

Walpole went on: 

“Duguid (you know whom I mean) has just come in on his 
way to mess. I am wondering whether to go with him or eat 
grilled bones here. I might feel fresher and more like writing 
one of the old letters if I had rubbed up my wits with the other 
fellows. Though it’s little we do but moan this time of year; 
but if anything should prevent me from adding to this you shall 
have a really good long screed next week. Good-bye, darling. 
“ Paowa.” 


He sighed in relief, folded and enveloped the sheet, hesitated 
a moment whether to close it, then, in tribute to his conscience, 
left it open. 

“TI don’t feel like seeing anyone to-night,” he said. “I've 
perspired too much for one day. There’s nothing left of me 
that isn’t dust and ashes. Share my dry bones of dinner, there’s 
a good fellow. The moon should be full to-night, if so please 
her inconstancy ; later, if you like, it might be even romantic in 
the saddle.” 

The darkness gathered rapidly. He called for a light, then sat 
on silently, an empty pipe in his mouth, his hands hanging 
listlessly at his sides. 

After a considerable time the surgeon spoke abruptly : 

“You're getting thoroughly liverish.” 

“Tm thoroughly wretched,” answered Walpole with a dreary 
laugh. 

“Same thing. How long is it since you were home?” 

“'T'wo years.” 

“How long since you came out ?” 
2c2 
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“Five years. I wonder how many years of purgatory a 
summer as overworked subordinate in this sort of place wipes 
off?” 

“You'll feel better when you’re made ‘Joint,’ and the next 
official shuffle round may land you in a better climate. Mean- 
time the best thing for you would be a trip home to see 
Miss Ripton.” 

Walpole stared straight before him without response, then 
suddenly rising he went to his desk, and returned with a 
photograph in a soft leather case, which he handed to the 
surgeon, saying, “Tell me what you think of that.” 

“Why—she is charming! graceful surely? A sweet, serious 
face. Blue eyes, eh?” 

“Blae eyes, yes.” 

“T congratulate you. No man should be depressed when a 
girl like this loves him and waits for him.” 

Walpole drew a long breath, and set his heavy jaw, and said 
doggedly, “I don’t believe I care a halfpenny about her.” 

“ This is Miss Ripton, is it not ?” 

at 

“‘T don’t understand you.” 

“T don’t understand myself.” 

There was a pause of some minutes, then Walpole rushed 
into speech desperately. 

“Look here, Duguid. I believe I am a gentleman, but in this 
matter I feel to myself as if I were a scoundrel, and yet, before 
Heaven, I cannot help it, and Ido not know what is the matter 
with me. Six years ago, when I had just graduated, I went 
to stay at Mapleburdock, Sir Lovelace Ripton’s place, and his 
daughter Eleanor—she was only seventeen—made a hero of me 
because I had taken a first class in classics. They all made a 
fuss about me, and it was decided that I should try for the 
Indian Civil Service because her uncle was Resident at Perar. 
I came out. Two years ago I went home, and the fairest thing 
I saw there, where, indeed, all seemed so fair, was Eleanor 
Ripton, sweet and serious as you say, blue-eyed and delicately 
frail, full of poetic fancy. We became engaged, not indeed that 
I am much of a match for a girl in her position, but, as her 
father said, because ours was such a signal devotion. While I 
was in England we exchanged letters every day; since then 
every week. Gradually it has seemed to me that she is not 
just what I thought her. Her society is delicious, piquante, 
suggestive, sympathetic—her letters have seemed to me poor 
and childish. She doesn’t understand the conditions of life here. 
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I am afraid I have often been didactic and cold. Gradually she 
has become a dream to me, a half-forgotten dream which stirs 
me not at all, touches me not at all. Sometimes when her letters 
come I feel as though they were from a stranger, and I almost 
wonder why she writes to me. Her kind fond words find me 
unresponsive, amazed. Each mail makes my despatch to her 
more difficult. I look at her portrait for remembrance—it is 
meaningless.” He stopped. His face was very haggard in the 
light of the lamp. 

“Ts there anyone else?” asked his friend. 

“No one, no one at all, upon my honour. I care for no woman 
on earth. Iseem to have lost the power of caring for anyone 
or anything. I want nothing except an English winter-wind 
across the moors, and an endless draught of some old sparkling 
liquor—Olympian champagne! Do you ever read Swinburne’s 
poetry? Of course not—I know! Nevertheless he describes 
my mood as nothing else describes it :— 


‘I am weary of days and hours, 
Blown buds of barren flowers, 
Desires and dreams and powers, 
And everything but sleep.’ 


I have experience of that love which 


‘Grown faint and fretful 
With lips but half regretful 
Sighs, and with eyes forgetful 
Weeps that no loves endure,’ 


though I care not even that they don’t!” 

“Let me advise you professionally,” said the surgeon, shortly. | 

“ By-and-by, if you like,” answered Walpole. “Tell me first, 
if you were in my place how you would act with respect to Miss 
Ripton.” 

“You are sure she loves you? ” 

“ Altogether certain.” 

“Then go home, get well, and marry her as soon as possible.” 

“But I have no desire to marry. I should be a despicable 
husband.” 

“You are a despicable lover—after two years in Bunjapore, 
whither you brought a constitutionally perfunctory liver. You 
were ardent enough, it seems, in Gloucestershire. Eh! man— 
to think of breaking a true lassie’s heart because yere physically 
out of order! Burn yere Swinburne, take to ye’re nag—and I 


like to wash my hands before I eat my dinner, Walpole—just in 
compliment to the Scriptures.” 
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On a brilliant afternoon in the end of October, Alexander 
Duguid entered Walpole’s bungalow to inquire what had become 
of its master, of whom for two days nothing had been seen or 
heard. The Hindoo squatting in the doorway told him with 
accustomed ceremonies that the honourable person within was 
strangely ill, indisposed for speech or action of any kind. Duguid 
found him lying in his long cane chair, a gaunt man in soiled and 
tumbled clothes, whose face was unshaven, whose eyes were 
sunken and red-rimmed. He made no sign of recognition, and 
gave no answer to a brusque inquiry as to why he had struck 
work. “Men are extraordinary creatures,” pursued the surgeon ; 
“‘we struggle along through the fires of the summer season, and 
the hot deluge of the rainy season, and the murderous onslaught 
of the steamy season, and as soon as the weather changes and life 
becomes once more bearable, the Collector dies of dysentery, and 
you withdraw from active service. Do you hear?” he continued, 
raising his voice, ‘ the Collector died this morning, and I have been 
indirectly informed that the excellence of your reports has so 
charmed the soul of authority that it is exceedingly likely you 
will next be promoted to the glories of Toniture? Come, Walpole, 
what’s wrong with ye? More Swinburne?” 

“No,” said the other, in a voice hoarse from disuse. 

“ Whisky ?” 

“No.” 

Duguid took a cheroot from the usual box, lighted it, and seated 
himself with an air of leisure, saying drily: “It seems I must 
wait ye’re pleasure.” 

For some time he waited in vain. Walpole tried to speak more 
than once, but no words came: finally, as if in despair of finding 
voice, he pulled from his pocket two crumpled telegrams, and 
held them out with a fierce action, half avowal, half compulsion. 

Duguid took the papers, smoothed them carefully, and laid them 
on his knee. They bore messages from Gloucester, England; the 
first, dated October 23rd, was this : 


“Eleanor very ill. Can you come? 
“LOVELACE RIpTon.” 


The second, dated October 26th, was this: 


“Eleanor died to-day. 
“ Affectionately, RIPTON.” 


Duguid smoked attentively during several minutes, then offered 
his broad square hand without looking in its direction. It was 
not taken. 
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“ T did it,” said Walpole harshly. 

“How? You don’t mean that you think she did it?” 

“No, no. God forbid!” cried the stricken man, finding words 
at last. “It is I who am guilty. She has died for me. Look 
here. We have been drifting apart for months—at least I have 
been drifting. You know I spoke to you about it. You remember 
your advice. My letters were often brutal, I fancy. She noticed 
it; hers got shorter, and there was less in them. Once she asked 
seriously if I had changed towards her, or wanted any change. I 
answered no, but I didn’t care a curse. She always spoke of her 
cold; then in July she went off to the High Alps, and said she 
was feeling better. There came a fortnight in which I did not 
hear from her; then, three weeks ago, there was a short decided 
note from her to say that illness had kept her from writing to me 
before, that our correspondence must cease—I should quite under- 
stand that there were reasons which made it best so. This would 
be her last communication to me, but her prayers and her influence 
would be for my advantage always. The signature was very 
shaky. I thought about it a good deal, but I did nothing. One 
doesn’t ever want to do anything much in the steams. I meant to 
apply for leave to go home. I did nothing.” 

“Tt was probably rapid consumption,” interrupted Duguid. 

“T daresay, but I remember her clearly now. I remember her 
romantic devotion to me; her high ideal of constancy, her unusual 
quickness and depth of feeling. The real name for it is a broken 
heart.” 

“Her family don’t think so. Look at the ‘affectionately, 
Ripton.’” 

“She may have been too sore, too proud to speak of me. She 
may have known that she was dying, and in her divine tenderness 
have left them unprejudiced against me—they were all fond of me 
—useful friends. There is nothing you can say, Duguid. I have 
sat here for two days and nights turning it over and over in my 
mind. I know it. I know her and myself. Eileen loved me with 
all her soul, and she has died of my unworthiness.” Walpole 
clenched his fist, and, raising his bloodshot eyes to the whitewashed 
ceiling, cried in a wild voice, “O Eileen! if anywhere in heaven 
or in the air you can hear me, you know what I am in my own 
sight, and the awful remorse I bring unavailingly to the inexor- 
able silence of your death!” 

Duguid’s heart stood still for the space of a beat, in tribute to 
the majesty of mortal pain. 


The sun was setting among long lines of frosty-red one evening 
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in December as Walpole walked up the chilly avenue to the house 
at Mapleburdock. The light wind played in the pines like the 
sough of a distant sea, and bore to his feet rare withered leaves 
from the empty boughs of oak and beech. As he walked he held 
his courage fast toa fixed point. He had come to tell his own 
disgrace, his dismissal from Eleanor’s love and favour weeks before 
she died ; he had come to render back her gifts to him, to make a 
pious visit to her grave, and then he hoped to see her people and 
her place no more. 

The servant knew him at the door, and there was commiseration 
in the way he helped him with his coat. The drawing-room, warm 
and bright with fire and hothouse flowers, was full of Hileen’s 
presence ; it seemed she was certainly there—if not on this chair, 
then, clearly, on the next. A sketch that she had made when 
with him on a track among the beechwood, which, laughing, she 
had called her masterpiece, stood framed upon an easel near the 
lamp. Walpole set himself before it. The sketching hours came 
back to him. The person of the artist, with the sunshine on her 
fine brown hair, her delicate features quick and sensitized by 
love and happiness and joy in Nature’s beauty. He heard her 
laughter ripple softly as the squirrels dashed among the trees, he 
heard the musical depth of her voice telling him to love no foreign 
scene 80 well as this. Quite lost in memory, he did not notice 
steps along the carpet. His hand was gently taken, and Lady 
Ripton, resting her head a moment on his shoulder, whispered 
huskily : “ My love to Lauder—she said that last of all.” 

His intention was frustrated. Details of the end confirmed his 
most sorrowful intuitions, but bound his self-condemnation for 
ever within the walls of his own heart. They told him how her 
constant hopefulness through the swift progress of disease had 
inexplicably changed to a mood of indifference or despair, in which 
it seemed she went forward to meet death no less than he came to 
claim her. He sat staring with a face of stone. They told him 
how she had worn the ring he gave her to the last, and that they 
had buried it with her. Tears ran down his rigid cheeks, but he 
knew that his reproach must be his own alone for ever. He put 
her ring again upon his finger, where it hung like an iron weight. 
They gave him a wreath of heavy-odoured flowers that he might 
lay it on her grave, and every heavy odour from that time out- 
sickened his sense like poison, and recalled him to a thought of 
anguish. They would have kept him for ever, feeling him their 
son through suffering, but he got away from them and madness, 
and sought a fresh adjustment of heart and health in the mild 
sunshine of winter on the Cornish coast. Here he heard that the 
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good word of Eileen’s uncle had gained him a joint magistracy 
among the hills, and hence, his leave expired, he went back, a 
quiet man with only one ambition—to forget his past. 


He chanced, in Bombay, ten years’ later, when he had become 
a high official, to be stopped on the esplanade by a stout, red- 
bearded man, who held out a fat square hand, and looking at him 
keenly, said: “I am Alexander Duguid. Has time been a good 
friend to you, Walpole ?” 

The great man paused, considering, then replied, with a civil 
smile— 

“Time is necessarily the best of friends. He must pass.” With 
a courteous salute he went on his way, and Duguid saw him no 
more, nor could he learn any farther thing of him than this, that 
he was of simple habits and unmarried. It is the rule for men 
that they grow weary of the living, but they are sometimes 
entirely faithful to the dead. 
E. E. Dickrxson. 
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Sigismond Castromediano, 


Every year a cosmopolitan crowd makes the modern journey to 
Brindisi in impatient indifference, with minds shut to the 
mysterious charm of the forgotten world beyond Rimini—a 
world of unfulfilled renown which, if it strikes the eyes less, 
appeals more to the imagination than the famous western shores 
of Italy. But there are few who pursue their way further than 
the port for the east. The line thence to Lecce passes through 
alternate waste-lands and grey olive-woods. Hardly any signs of 
human or animal life are to be seen; the landscape, bathed in 
sunlight, appears the typical image of the melancholy of the 
south. It is a district about which Italians themselves know 
very little. A few years ago, in that remote corner, a man was 
living whose personality recalled “the grandeur that was Rome.” 

Sigismondo Castromediano, Duke of Morciano, Marquis of 
Caballino, lord of seven baronies, died on the 26th of August, 
1895, in the smallest room of his vast, ruined castle, a few miles 
from Lecce. He left no heir to his poverty. With him dis- 
appeared a house which was already illustrious and ancient when 
one of its members fought for the fair-haired Manfred at Bene- 
vento. On his coffin were placed the chain of a galley-slave, and 
the red jacket worn by Neapolitan convicts. These, he used to 
say, were his “decorations.” It was not, however, the fact that, 
for eleven years, he was an inmate of the King of Naples’ prisons 
that made him so remarkable a figure; it was how he wore his 
chain ; how, in sinks of corruption, his moral stature grew. Nor 
can it be overlooked that, in the after life of thirty-five years 
succeeding the triumph of the cause for which he suffered, 
Sigismondo Castromediano never by deed or word cast a shadow 
on the pure tradition of his years of sacrifice. He was always 
the same—the man who had never bowed his head, who had never 
asked a favour, who, in what most of us in our cowardly weak- 
ness would call actual want, remained the greatest of grands 
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seigneurs just as his tall, spare form retained its erectness, and his 
blue eyes their lustre, long after age and infirmities were upon 
him. 

It had been long known that the Duke kept locked up in his 
desk a voluminous manuscript relating to his imprisonment, and 
he was frequently urged to publish it, by no one more warmly 
than by Mr. Gladstone, who made his acquaintance during the 
residence of the Neapolitan exiles in England, when the expos- 
tulations of foreign Powers, and, still more, the gathering storm 
of war in Lombardy, induced Ferdinand IL. to open their prison 
doors. The origin of these memoirs was not quite like that of 
any other prison book. They were not an after-thought, but the 
actual work of the years of imprisonment, though no part of them 
was written down at the time. From the first moment, the Duke 
promised his companions to be the recorder of their woes, and 
with great tenacity of purpose, he applied himself to impressing 
every fact and incident on his mind in the order in which they 
happened, going over them mentally every day, and referring to 
his companions when in doubt about any detail, Thus he was 
able to preserve almost the hour to hour experiences of the whole 
period. As soon as he was free, he committed his unwritten 
journal to paper; but the book could hardly have appeared in 
those days without exposing many persons to the consequences of 
a still fresh indignation. When Garibaldi asked its author at 
Naples for the names of the eight judges who condemned him, he 
answered, “I have forgotten them.” Other causes contributed to 
the MS. being laid aside, and when, in his old age, the Duke 
remodelled it in its present form (leaving out all mention of 
events that did not happen before his eyes), he was not rich 
enough to print it. Ultimately, the town of Lecce assumed the 
cost of publication, and the proof-sheets of the first volume were 
brought to his bedside in the weeks before he died. The sight of 
them gladdened him with the sense of a vow performed; his 
brothers in suffering would no longer lack their historian, while 
from this narrative the young might learn, if they would, “ Come 
é che si deve amare la patria.” What he evidently did not foresee 
was, that the work must prove a monument more durable than 
stone to his own memory. “Would that he could keep himself 
altogether out of it,” he says. Happily, it was not possible; even 
when silent, his silence speaks. Posterity will know his fine, 
conciliatory temper, his unconquerable courage, his righteous 
scorn, his pride, and his humility. 

His humility made him think little of his powers as a writer. 
“The inimitable Elegy of the Prisoner of Spielberg will live for 
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ever,” he says, “ while these pages! alas! hardly read, if they 
are read, the wind will scatter them not otherwise than dry 
leaves.” But style is what a man is, and these ‘ Memorie’ reflect 
a higher type of character than that of the gentle poet of 
“Francesca da Rimini.” Were it only for the note of impassioned 
sincerity which runs through them, they would be good literature. 
Moreover, they are stamped with a culture not wholly like our 
culture, but which has, perhaps, a deeper root, if a less wide range 
—a something in the blood, as well as in the brain. Castro- 
mediano was imbued, not only by the love of antiquity, but by 
its spirit. A proof of the first will endure in the admirably- 
arranged museum of Lecce, which was the creation of his long 
years of retirement, while every line that he wrote testifies to the 
second. Even the few tender and simple passages scattered 
through this grim record, in which he speaks of the effect pro- 
duced on him by nature, make one think of the direct assimila- 
tion of impressions received through the sensés, as it is shown, 
for instance, in the Greek Anthology. When, after traversing 
the burning streets of Naples chained to malefactors, he and they 
were embarked on the man-of-war which was to take them to 
Procida, he forgot the ordeals gone through, the doom awaiting 
him, in entranced contemplation of the beautiful bay, glorious in 
the sunset, and of the change from the brief darkness which 
followed, to the splendour of stars, the flare of torches in the 
fishing-boats, the luminous haze rising from and enveloping the 
great city. “There still remains in my soul,” he writes, “the 
grateful memory of that summer night, delicious and fugitive.” 
And he was starting in chains for thirty years at the galleys! 

It may be mentioned here that, while his judges were de- 
liberating whether or not to condemn him to death—for death 
was the sentence desired by government—Castromediano sat 
down, and fell quietly asleep. When he woke, he observed that 
the young soldier ou guard had been crying. ‘“ Be calm,” he 
said ; “if to-morrow I am to ascend the scaffold, you can tell the 
world that to-day you were present at the sleep of a good 
conscience.” 

That was on the 2nd of December, 1850. He had been arrested 
on October 30th, 1848. As throughout the kingdom of Naples, 
so at Lecce, they dreamt their little dream of liberty—sweet, but 
short. In one of those mild, southern evenings in February, 
when a stirring in the air announces the end of winter, the Duke, 
with two trusted friends, took a walk outside the village of 
Caballino in the direction of the town. They spoke of their 
unhappy country, of the hopes which none yet scarcely dared to 
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express, and at last they lapsed into silence, as people are wont to 
do who are thinking intently of the same subject. Suddenly, in 
the clear night air, the sound of bells ringing was borne to them 
from Lecce. Castromediano sent a messenger forward to ask 
what it meant; the man returned, bringing the Italian tricolor. 
Freedom was granted ; a statute promised. 

Of the youth of the writer the ‘ Memorie’ tells nothing, for, he 
says, there is nothing worth telling. As he grew to manhood, 
influenced chiefly by his mother, “a kind of affection for generous 
actions and for the good and beautiful ” began to find its way into 
his mind, with a certain aversion for injustice and overbearing, 
“sentiments which survive in me yet, and I am very old.” 

They were sentiments which sufficed to throw him into oppo- 
sition to Bourbon rule, and he says, “I became a conspirator.” 

But beyond the advocacy of constitutional government his 
“conspiracies” do not seem ever to have gone. He once joined 
a secret society, but after ten days of mental misery, he severed 
all ties with it, promising to reveal none of its mysteries, which 
engagement he faithfully kept. He remained through life a 
Conservative. The same is true of Carlo Poerio; neither had 
either the failings or the virtues of the revolutionary. Their 
treason was the love of common justice and the real proof against 
them was the rectitude of their lives. 

The Neapolitan dream of liberty ended on the 15th of May, 1848, 
when the folly of some extremists opened the door to a triumphant 
and sanguinary reaction. The king felt himself strong enough to 
disown, one by one, every privilege which he had sworn to 
maintain. But the ghosts of his promises haunted him; the very 
name of liberal frightened him to death, and to quiet his own 
terrors he resorted to a terrorism in which the most odious 
feature was an intricate system of espionage; every private 
citizen, every public functionary, even to the judges on the 
bench, were watched day and night, and the spy who would send 
you to the galleys might be your private enemy, or your own 
familiar friend, your servant or the priest to whom you confessed. 
These were the recruits of an all-powerful police by whose 
order people could be kept in prison for indefinite periods 
without trial, or detained there after they were absolved by the 
tribunals. 

The arrest of Castromediano was prompted, no doubt, by the 
desire to make an example of a man of high position. Even the 
skill of the police could bring so little evidence against him, that 
the case of the Crown depended substantially on one document 
signed by him and four of his friends as President and Secretaries 
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of a patriotic club at Lecce. When asked if he knew his hand- 
writing, he immediately answered “ Yes,’—because to have denied 
it would have seemed to him, in whatever case, dishonest; but he 
declared that he did not recognise his friends’ signatures, a magna- 
nimous falsehood which saved them. 

With other political prisoners, sometimes many, sometimes few, 
Castromediano was dragged from prison to prison before his trial, 
and from galleys to galleys after it, and of all these places of 
punishment distributed over the kingdom, only one was in a state 
which justified confining in it, let it not be said, blameless men 
whose sole sin was patriotism, but human beings, however 
depraved. The exception was the so-called Bagno delle Darsena, 
which was close to the royal palace at Naples and within the easy 
observation of foreign visitors. There the arrangements were 
good and the convicts were orderly. As to the other prisons the 
horrors of Dante’s Inferno hardly equalled theirs. The Bagno 
of Procida puts one in mind of a pit into which wild beasts of 
every species are thrown and left till they devour each other. 
When once chained and confined, the convicts had the awful 
freedom to do what best pleased them. All of them had knives. 
There was nothing that they could not obtain by bribery, even 
commerce with the infamous of both sexes of the outer world. 
Vice ran rampant; some prisoners gambled away their clothes 
and went stark naked, others craved admission to the segreti, 
holes for the refractory in which a man could hardly turn round, 
protected by a grating through which his food was passed, as the 
only means of preserving themselves from murder. Some of the 
murders were executions ordered by the Camorra which reigned 
supreme in all the prisons, having its laws and assizes and levying 
taxes like a regular government, only no regular government 
ever made itself so absolutely obeyed. Others originated in a fit 
of passion, in a convict getting tired of his chain-fellow (all were 
chained in twos and twos) in the ambition to be thought a hero 
by the other criminals; in no reason whatsoever. Murder was a 
sport, a game. Generally no notice was taken of these crimes, 
which by some strange rule could not be punished with death ; at 
worst the assassin could only be sent to the Ergastolo where life- 
sentences were carried out, and sometimes a convict committed a 
murder in the hope of being sent there. The Ergastolo is familiar 
to readers of Settembrini’s Memoirs, who will remember that the 
prisoners in it were not chained. Forbidding as it was with its 
pass-word of “Lasciate ogni speranza,” it was in some respects 
less abominable than the bolge where Poerio, Castromediano, and 
the other prisoners not undergoing life sentences were confined. 
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One of the political prisoners at Procida went raving mad; the 
wonder is how any of them remained sane amidst such scenes. 
The Duke found an antidote to his surroundings in the view com- 
manded by a little window or slit in the wall in the ward where 
he and his companions slept. ‘What a contrast,” he exclaims, 
“between chains and durance and death of soul and mind, and 
that freedom of the waves, that luxuriant Nature.” He sent 
forth his spirit on the wings of the sea-gulls, and, to reconcile 
himself with human destiny, he watched the boats in which the 
fishermen sang as they cast their nets, happy in their toil because 
they knew that they were earning the bread of wife and children. 
On some rare occasions he witnessed incidents within the foul 
walls of the prison which had the effect on him of “a rest in a 
beneficent oasis in a desert which slays.” Here and there a 
spark of humanity lingered. He relatesone such incident which 
occurred in the place where the prisoners received their friends— 
what sort of friends has been already stated. But sometimes 
there were visitors of another sort: poor peasants who journeyed 
on foot from the other end of the kingdom to embrace once again 
some thief or assassin, their father or husband or brother. The 
fanaticism of kinship has lost none of its strength in the South. 
One day there came from far-off Calabria an old mother with her 
two sons, who were children when their father was condemned. 
Now that they were grown up, they had walked all this way to 
inquire the name of the man who denounced him so that they 
might avenge theinjury. To their moral perceptions the vendetta 
was the plainest of duties. The old galley-slave seemed to 
reflect; then, drawing them to him, he cried, “Go back to your 
home, and by good conduct make your father’s name forgotten. 
I was a brigand and an assassin, and only fate and my own 
perversity betrayed me.” And he hurried away, to hide himself 
in the gang of his fellow-criminals. 

Money was a power at Procida, and when they first reached the 
island, Castromediano and his friends were able to secure an almost 
free use of pens and paper, and the delivery of books and letters. 
It was here that the Duke read Mr. Gladstone’s “ Letters to Lord 
Aberdeen,” on the prison and prisoners of Nisida; and not only 
did he read them, but he was imprudent enough to copy them 
from the first line to the last, and send the copy in an open packet 
by post to Lecce. It makes one smile to think of the sentence 
about “the negation of God” being written out under such 
circumstances. It is right to add that the Duke states his 
conviction that those “ Letters” distinctly hastened the day of 
Italian unity; and he continually expresses his gratitude to “the 
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only man who penetrated into the prisons of Naples, and disclosed 
the martyrdom of those confined in them.” Some small material 
advantages were also obtained by means of lavish fees, but these 
favourable conditions (if any conditions could be called favourable 
when men were breathing the effluvia of that hot-bed of crime) 
were not to last long. The police coerced the prison authorities 
into tormenting their prey, and as the easiest way to do it, the 
common criminals were set upon the “ politici” to act as spies and 
informers. Pains were taken to make the convicts regard the 
political prisoners with envy and hatred. They had begun by 
showing a profound respect for them, nor was this the case 
only at Procida, but in every prison of which the Duke had 
experience. 

Everywhere the head Camorrista informed the Signori that 
they were exempted from the rule of the Camorra. Once, in the 
gaol at Bari, an old bald Camorrista ordered all the younger 
convicts “to amuse the politici;” and they set to work to tell 
stories, sing love-songs and recite comic scenes with a grace and 
humour which charmed their hearers, and made them laugh in 
spite of themselves. It is impossible not to see in this instinctive 
reverence for the virtue they had not, among beings the most 
degraded, the potential force possessed in dealing with southern 
populations by men who are incorruptible and fearless. If that 
one white spot survived in the worst, how much could be done 
with these people? That, even at Procida, some grain of better 
feeling remained in the savage gang in spite of the efforts to 
incite it against Castromediano and his companions would appear 
from the last scene of their contact. One day the gaolers rushed 
to the “politici” and announced with cries of “ Liberty!” and 
“Long live the King,” that seventeen of them were to be shipped 
for Naples—some great good fortune was at hand. As they were 
conducted out of the prison, they could hardly move, so densely 
crowded were corridors, stairs, doorways, with the common 
convicts who were come to bid them good-bye. Never were adieux 
spoken more heartily, “and we felt in that moment,” writes the 
Duke, “forgetful of delinquents and malefactors, almost like those 
torn from the bosom of their families: so true is it that misery 
makes all men brothers.” 

The seventeen were conveyed on board a government steamer, 
the Rondine, where they found thirty political prisoners from the 
galleys of Ischia, among whom was Carlo Poerio. He was seated, 
being in infirm health ; the Procida prisoners gathered round him, 
much excited, for he was looked up to as their superior by all 
Neapolitan patriots. Castromediano stood aside for a time; he 
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and Poerio had never met before. Finally, he approached; they 
clasped hands, and Poerio said, “we shall be friends,” and friends 
they were in grief and in chains, in perils and privations, in the 
voyage to hospitable England, and they returned to find their 
country free. “I venerated him asa saint in life; sadly, even 
now, I weep for him, and it is many years since he died.” So 
Castromediano wrote when he too was near the grave. Are there 
such friendships now? 

The pitiless comedy of making the prisoners believe in an 
amnesty was kept up through the journey, only the Duke doubted : 
one warder, hopeful of a last fee, had whispered into his ear that 
it was all a farce—Montefusco was their real destination. But 
when he told this to his companions it was dismissed as absurd ; 
the prison of Montefusco in the Avellino mountains had been 
closed seven years before by Ferdinand II. because unfit for human 
habitation. Nevertheless, to Montefusco they were sent, fasting, 
heavily chained, and handcuffed, in the middle of that winter 
night, and there they arrived on the next night, without having 
broken their fast, chilled, and almost desperate. For once their 
fortitude was near to giving way, for, says Castromediano, “ there 
are no born heroes.” On the road the last touch of horror had 
been supplied by the apparition over a hedge of a ragged and half- 
starved old Chouan of the South, who shook his staff in their faces, 
hissing imprecations on “ Jacobins and Carbonari,” and ending 
with a distich to the effect that “ who enters Montefusco and leaves 
it alive, may say he has been born again on earth.” 

On their arrival they were locked into their fature abode, a dark 
cellar, reeking with moisture and with the filth of ages, and 
populated by rats and nameless insects. They had eaten nothing 
for thirty-eight hours, and it was two hours more before their 
cries of desperation caused some scanty food to be brought to 
them. 

In the later years of their confinement the prisoners were the 
objects of constant endeavours to make them sue for mercy. It 
was thought that so much suffering must have weakened their 
moral fibre. With some of the weaker brethren the manceuvre 
succeeded, but the number was inconsiderable, and no name of note 
was included in it. On one occasion Castromediano was led out 
with six suppliants who were to have their pardon announced to 
them. The thought flashed through his mind that the government 
meant to dishonour him by a clemency which would associate his 
name with theirs. It seemed to him “the most perilous hour of 
his life,” but he passed through it unscathed ; whatever had been 


the purpose of leading him there, he was not pardoned, and he 
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returned to his cell, “thanking Divine Providence and rejoicing 
from the bottom of his soul.” 

Towards the end, the prisoners were taken to the old baronial 
castle of Monte Sarchio, a dreary place, but a little less dreadful 
than Montefusco. Here they received a visit from two English- 
men, friendly to the king of Naples, whom His Majesty sent to see 
them, in the hope that they would testify that there was not a 
word of truth in Mr. Gladstone’s charges. The plan did not 
exactly succeed, ‘“ because,” says the Duke, “the English have 
an exquisite sense of loyalty, and rarely tell lies.” Therefore, 
the visitors could not affirm that Monte Sarchio was a terrestrial 
paradise. 

Meanwhile, events were moving on ; King Ferdinand was dying, 
and he had an intuition that something else was dying : the fabric 
of misery he had devoted his life to preserve. There came upon 
him a desire to get rid of the political prisoners and the ill-luck 
they had brought him. On the 9th of January, 1859, they were 
called into the public room, where they found the whole prison 
staff assembled. A magistrate read aloud the decree conferring 
the “ grace” of perpetual exile on ninety-one political prisoners, 
thirteen of whom were dead ! 

Castromediano bribed a gaoler to give him his prison dress and 
to keep his chain till he could claim it. The prisoners were 
transported to Cadiz on a Neapolitan man-of-war; as the shores 
of Italy vanished, Poerio exclaimed: ‘We shall soon see our 
country again, free and one!” At Cadiz they were transferred 
toan American merchant-ship, which had been hired to take them 
to New York, their appointed place of exile. The story is well 
known of how Settembrini’s young son smuggled himself on board 
and by murderous threats of a revolt of the exiles (who were not 
in a mood to hurt a fly), frightened the captain into changing his 
course for Ireland. 

So they landed at Queenstown, free men on free soil, after a 
decade of civil death. Some burst into tears, some knelt down on 
the sand, and, taking up a handful, kissed it. All shook hands 
and returned thanks to God, who had brought them out of 
bondage. They met with such kindness that they forgot their 
misfortunes. The Duke deplored that he did not know English,* 


* Afterwards he iearnt it well enough to read it. I received the 
following letter from him in 1895 when I sent him my book on ‘The 
Liberation of Italy,’ which had appeared in Messrs. Seeley’s “ Events of 
Our Own Time” series, but had not yet been published in Italian : 

“You will have thought it long from the time when you did me the 
honour to send me your beautiful book till now, when I thank you for so 
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but it was sufficient for them to say, “we are Neapolitans,” for 
every sort of friendliness to be showered on them. In London, 
their first visit was to Mr. Gladstone, who asked Castromediano if 
it were true that the authorities at Montefusco killed a nightin- 
gale because the prisoners listened to its singing; on hearing that 
it was quite true, he said, with a shudder, “ Horrible, horrible! 
I could not have believed it!” Duty called the Duke to Turin, 
then the Mecca of Italians; but he left England “with what 
regret,” he writes, “I cannot say ; the loving kindness I received 
there had made me a man again.” Writing thus in his old age, 
he added that when he thought of it, he felt inclined to start off 
at once, and exchange the splendour of his southern sky for British 
mists. 

Nothing better or truer could be said of the ‘ Memorie’ as a whole 
than was written by M. Paul Bourget, of the two or three chapters 
of the then unpublished work which he read at Lecce in 1890. 
The special value of these pages (wrote the author of ‘ Sensations 
d'Italie’) lay “dans le jour ouvert sur la sensibilité de ces grands 
patriotes Italiens, et elle est si spéciale qu'il faut la bien comprendre 
pour comprendre mieux la nature de leur euvre. Ils n’ont certes 
pas été plus braves ni plus persévérants que beaucoup d’autres 
combattants d’autres pays, mais ils ont eu dans ce patriotisme un 
je ne sais quoi de plus idéal, comme une beauté d’artiste en 
héroisme.” 

The Memoirs are dedicated to the Baroness Adele Savio di 
Bernstiel, whose personal and family history illustrates the 
“beauté d’artiste” of which M. Bourget speaks. When at Turin 
in 1860, Castromediano, his hair already blanched by his sufferings, 
met the young Baroness in the freshness of her first youth, the 
ornament of her mother’s brilliant salon. The result was an 
attachment which neither years nor separation could weaken. For 
some reason, perhaps disparity of age, the marriage was considered 
imprudent, and so an almost ideal union was prevented from taking 





much goodness, but after you have heard the reason, you wi!l understand 
that this has not happened from causes I could control. I wished to read 
your work, which was a great labour to me, for I am very old; I have 
eighty-five years on my shoulders, and after having always enjoyed my 
long life in health and strength I was suddenly attacked by a fatal malady 
which has kept me to my bed for a year and three months without being 
able to turn from one side to another. I have said that your book is 
beautiful; now I add that it has in it the force to correct the moral state 
of our Italy and to place her again in the path of virtue from which, 
unhappily, she has strayed. And that it may do so is a wish I pronounce 
with conviction from my post of pain in these last days of my life.” 


2n2 
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place; but the Baroness preserved her cult for her noble lover 
to the last, and when he was stricken with mortal illness, she 
hastened to Lecce to clasp his hand once more. 

Two of the Baroness Adele’s brothers fought for the freedom of 
Italy: both were in the Sardinian Army, and the younger one was 
the only Piedmontese officer present at the Battle of the Volturno, 
on which occasion he had the good fortune to save Garibaldi’s life. 
These brothers were killed at their batteries, one at Ancona and 
the other at Gaeta. It was their mother who inspired Mrs. 
Browning’s poem, “ Mother and Poet,” with its wailing refrain :— 


“Dead! One of them shot by the sea in the east, 
And one of them shot in the west by the sea. 
Dead! both my boys! When you sit at the feast 
And are wanting a great song for Italy free, 
Let none look at me!” 


E. Martinenco CEsArEsco. 




















New Wines and Old Bottles. 


I 


Tae Hon. Arthur Chalmers, only son of Lord Winborough, 
narrowly missed being an original man; he wanted the persistence of 
genius: he was often commonplace for such very long periods that 
his happy sayings when they came were apt to be considered 
quotations: this he thought hard. 

At the time at which I write he was just on the point of attaining 
his majority, an occasion which was to be celebrated with great 
festivities on the large Essex estate of his fathers. Arthur would 
have several speeches to deliver and was anxious to make his mark, 

This, in passing, was one of his originalities; the real ambition of 
his soul was to be thought an intellectual man. “Is he a clever 
chap?” was a question that was constantly on his lips. He did not 
pursue this ideal in a mean or vain spirit; he did not want to gain a 
flashy reputation for wit and sharpness to which he had no title; he 
could not bear to be superficial ; but he wanted to have intellectual 
weight ; he was conscious, not ostentatiously, of taking different and 
higher views of ordinary things than those who surrounded him ; then 
he set no store on his rank which was assured, nor his family which 
was ancient, nor his wealth which was great. It hurt him to think 
that these adventitious advantages were what gave him consequence. 
He liked them well enough as conveniences, as bladders to swim 
easily by, not as a life-belt forming his only excuse for floating. 

There was at Oxford a society of young men, self-styled the 
Evangelists. Their existence was a secret of which every one knew. 
Their object was serious conversation with the Regeneration of the 
World as an ulterior aim. One advantage they certainly possessed : 
they were for the most part men of tough intellectual fibre and spoke 
their mind at the weekly meetings. 

To this society Chalmers had a year before been elected. It was 
the fact which, in the whole of his Oxford career, gave him high 
pleasure. It elated him perpetually to think of it. It never occurred 
to him that young men of virile mind, whose linen was not always 
clean and whose trouser-ends a little shady, liked for very human 
reasons to be on a footing of intimacy with the probable representative 
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of one of the oldest and wealthiest families in England. Arthur had, 
of course, a keen interest in small-talk on abstract topics, and that 
justified his election. At this society Chalmers heard some striking 
things said, and learnt to speak fluently, vowing, somewhat to the 
disappointment of his fellows, at the last meeting he attended, never 
to prostitute his fluency to the deliberations of that effete institution, 
the Upper Chamber, of which it was so probable he would be a 
member. From this it is clear that he at least fancied himself a 
Radical. 

At this time he was a tall young man, with an expression that was 
sometimes called “ fatuous ” by those who had not been introduced to 
him, “simple” by his acquaintances, “ open” by his friends. His eye- 
brows, which were large and black, met. His eyes had a kind of 
melancholy. His complexion was fresh and clear. He dawdled in 
his walk and kept his hands in his coat pockets. He played 
moderately at several games of skill. His favourite authors were 
those whose wit condenses into proverbialities. In talk he was a 
little apt to be sententious. He was anxious to quote, and did so on 
occasions with success, rarely, however, supplying the name of the 
author right ; and lastly he had a curious vocabulary of his own, many 
of the phrases of which were never explained, short characterisations 


of people or situations in various languages. Thus he called a man 
who was fond of a display a “ sheriff,” a person replete with informa- 
tion and anxious to impart it a “ governess,” and lastly (these are 
mere examples of a great number) if any member of the company 
with a beard was so unfortunate as to lodge food or fishbones or sauce 
upon it during a meal, Chalmers would say to his next-door neighbour, 
with a grave air, “ plusieurs hiboux.” 


Il. 


On the day of the great festivities at Chalmers’ End, as Lord Win- 
borough’s house was called, Arthur rose very early, and, in the grey 
of the morning, looking out over the park, whose rolling woods and 
knolls were covered with a faint bluish haze, studied with considerable 
care a number of slips of paper which contained quotations, headings 
and, generally speaking, the lines of his projected speeches. He was 
a little wrought up by this occasion and decidedly nervous. He was 
determined not to be ordinary, upon any consideration, but to say 
something that should more or less make the ears of his audience 
tingle. 

On the table lay a gorgeous dressing-case—open, with its gold- 
topped bottles and all its barbaric apparatus—his mother’s gift. 
Various other luxurious trifles were piled on the tables of the room. 
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He looked at them without much pleasure or interest. They were 
not the kind of things he cared about. At last the bell rang, and he 
descended in his fine linen and purple to his mother’s room. He 
found her very placid at her prayers, and went and knelt by her. 
She put her arm inside his, and, on finishing the last Amen, kissed 
him quietly on the cheek, and murmured little sentences in his ear as 
she held him in a close embrace, sentences which made his heart beat 
none the less fast because they were nearly unintelligible. He 
loved his mother very dearly. Then the door of his father’s dressing- 
room opened, and that worthy gentleman came out, with his face the 
colour of new blotting-paper and his frock-coat very much too large 
for him. He took his son’s hands in both hisown. “ Arthur, my 
lad,” he said, “it does my heart good to see this day. Kiss me, 
Nora, my dear, and let us go down, or we shall be late for breakfast 
and the Duke will be kept waiting.” And he went briskly off, 
while mild Lady Winborough followed, clasping her son’s arm, down 
the passages which had so often re-echoed to his shouts and laughter 
and his childish grief: the presence of the years was thick about 
them: past the pictures of his ancestors, smiling at him from every 
wall came the young heir ; and I am glad to think that he gave them 
all a thought. He included them in his jubilee; but he did not 
repeat to, his mother the remark he meant to make about them, 
because it was intended for his mid-day speech. 

The tenants’ dinner took place at one, in the great hall—a dark 
species of cavern in the centre of the old house, scantily lighted from 
the roof and dim with tapestry, banners and suits of armour. His 
speech was a clever one; he avoided all catchwords and party 
cries. He announced his belief in the surpassing value of principle 
and his adherence to it, and having thus quieted the apprehensions of 
his father and his father’s friends and the stiffer intelligences, he 
made what was really a democratical speech, almost socialistic, 
dwelling on the equality of man and the strange accidents of birth. 
This the unprogressive party looked upon as all very commendable 
modesty in a young man and nodded very approvingly ; and in point 
of fact the only fault of the speech was that it was a little too 
elaborate. It did as well as any other fluent speech would have done 
from a young gentleman with a prepossessing countenance and of the 
name of Chalmers. The old weather-worn farmers, chuckling over 
their sweet champagne, with their legs tucked in under the forms, 
rapped the table with a kind of proprietary sense in the young heir, as 
each of the intricate paragraphs worked itself safely out ; and the roars 
of applause that made the roof ring and the banners seem to wave, and 
brought tears to Lady Winborough’s eyes and a deeper tinge to his 

ordship’s cheeks, would have greeted a far less intelligent speech. 
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Indeed, the only auditor who saw past the cautious exterior into the 
flaming centre was young Oliver, an ardent Evangelist, and the chosen 
guest of the hero of the day, and he was the only person present 
whom the heir’s principles did not concern in any direct or material 
way. 

In the evening there was a dinner of some sixty friends and 
county notabilities. The Duke of Essex, the Lord Lieutenant, the 
Bishop of the Diocese, all the friends of the family, quite a crowd of 
gentlemen called Chalmers, with blotting-paper faces, brothers of the 
reigning sovereign, with more or less unemphatic wives. Arthur was 
in his militia uniform. It was to be followed by a universal ball and 
fireworks in the park. 

Arthur sat between his mother and the Duchess of Essex, a lady 
who received every communication made to her with a brilliant smile— 
(the same that had won the Duke’s heart)—and at least five inclinations 
of the head. She was a thoroughly good-natured woman who did not 
want to talk, but liked to see people enjoy themselves. She was 
an old friend of the family, and had insisted on kissing Arthur that 
morning at breakfast before all the assembled guests. It was in fact 
generally supposed that her grace, through the medium of Lady 
Harriet, aspired to the post of mother-in-law. 

Arthur’s speech in reply to the Lord Lieutenant certainly did 
produce a sensation this time. He began by some delicate 
compliments to his ancestors and all they had done for him. He 
would go so far as to say that he wished he could see them round the 
table, were it not for the fact that his own presence would in that 
event become rather otiose. Then he alluded to the fact that he had 
posterity also to consider, at which the Duchess hit Lady Winborough 
several times with her fan behind the speaker’s back, and nodded an 
inconceivable number of times. He then broke into a different vein. 
He deprecated his remarks being received in a personal light, and 
assured them that his statements were purely general; but that in 
considering the portraits of his ancestors and all the opportunities 
they had had, he noticed with considerable pain the lack of originality 
or greatness among them; they had had leisure, and they had not 
written or thought; money, and they had spent it on themselves ; 
influence, and they had not employed it except to do a few family 
turns and smooth a few rough corners. A race of squires for four 
hundred years, then ennobled for sheer respectability ; wealthy in later 
times almost by an accident (Lord Winborough’s property in and 
near Bradford had thirty years before become fabulously valuable), 
they had been the creatures of circumstance all along, tossed 
fortunately high upon the beach by the tide of things, with no spring 
or mastery of their own. “There is but one way,” said Arthur, 
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tapping the table impressively, “ by which this lack of greatness can 
be compensated. Either we must be unfortunate and have to remake 
our owo fortunes—which may heaven forbid”—Lord Winborough 
audibly shuddered—“ or else some talent must be grafted upon the 
family ; the heir must marry a clever woman.” 

He sate down amid some confused and half-hearted applause, 
rather horrified at the gloom which he had produced: he had been 
too serious—if he had played over it a little more and smiled a little 
more, it might have been passed over—but he had said it emphatically, 
ostentatiously, almost contentiously. It was not pleasant fooling : 
it had a savour of ideas about it—and the Chalmers mind from long 
unfamiliarity with ideas, had come to regard them with sensations of 
something like disgust. 

A very short time after this, Arthur quitted Oxford and made his 
début in London society. He found it as pleasant as healthy young 
men, who are clever enough to see the humorous side of things and 
are moreover blest with great expectations, are wont to find it. 
People had heard of his speech ; it made a little sensation, and he was 
rather elaborately thrown into the company of the fair and wise 
aspirants to marriage and a coronet. But they none of them pleased 
him. They were not natural—either they were commonplace, and 
shivered on the brink of good talk, or they floundered hopelessly in 
the deep waters into which they flung themselves to please him. 

“They think of me first,” as Arthur confided to good-natured Lady 
Bruce, his aunt, “and of what they are saying afterwards; now 
what I want to find is a person who is genuine,—to whom thoughts 
and not things are the end of life.” 

At last he found her ; she was the daughter of a Dean. The Dean 
himself was pale, delicate, spirituel. He had been one of those 
fascinating London priests who are said by the hopeless laymen of 
their congregations to take captive silly women; for all that he was 
a great and a good man, singularly unworldly, with the manners of a 
courtier ; bringing about with him to any one who chose to receive 
it, the sense of a higher, tranquil atmosphere where hurry and striving 
had no place. His daughter was very like him. She had an indefin- 
able touch of wisdom about her ways and words. She was quiet, 
showing that this attitude was a deliberate choice, not a tame 
acceptance ; not beautiful, but dignified ; stately, without being self- 
conscious: she evidently neither knew nor cared who (in the limited 
sense) Arthur was: and with the perverse contradiction of our 
natures and with something like a pang of disgust at his own 
unexpected vulgarity, he found himself half-wishing that he could 
make her realise his great importance. He felt for the first time 
that his innate unassisted merits did not carry him so very far: 
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nevertheless before the end of the evening he was conscious that this 
young lady had a considerable attraction for him; strong enough to 
make him wish to pursue the acquaintance; but not too strong to 
prevent him from confessing the same to Lady Bruce. “ High 
marks,” he said to that lady at the end of the evening, “I should 
like to follow her up.” 

And follow her up he did with complete success; when he 
announced his engagement, his mother took refuge in tears and 
embraces, far too genuinely fond of her boy to wish that he should 
consult her tastes in the matter. Even Lord Winborough, whose 
courtship and marriage had been the one touch of higher sentiment 
in his life, did not formulate to Arthur or to his mother the faint 
disappointment he experienced ; he would have liked, he confided to 
the Duke, a good sound match, strengthening family ties and linking 
on the Chalmers, by one more string to the big families of the 
kingdom ; but when the Duke said humorously that he thought the 
Chalmers had on the whole done fairly well for themselves, Lord 
Winborough at once admitted that Arthur was eminently in a 
position to please himself—for which he thanked providence—and 
that he wouldn’t spoil the lad’s pleasure for all the heiresses in 
Christendom: and really the way in which the worthy pair welcomed 
Miss Wentworth was very touching and beautiful, and made poetry 
out of what bid fair to be a very awkward interview. The tone in 
which Lady Winborough said “Oh, my dear, I am so glad.... 
you must try to think of me asa mother now,” was not only kind 
—it was tender; and when Maud, in the secret conclave which 
followed between the two pure souls, confessed that since she lost her 
mother many years before, it was one of the sweet relationships that 
she had hungered for every day, Lady Winborough’s last defence 
was won. And Lord Winborough had kissed her and held her at 
arm’s length and kissed her again in a gentle paternal fashion which 
had gone straight to the young lady’s heart, and straighter still to 
the heart of the happy young lover who stood beside her, who could 
find no better words than to hold out his hand to his father and say, 
“Thank you, papa,” with a suspicion of emotion that made that 
worthy gentleman hurry from the room. 

There was a tremendous wedding in due course. The circumstances 
demanded that; and things were made still more pleasant by the 
Dean being offered and accepting a bishopric, and consequently 
taking precedence of Lord Winborough, a fact which that worthy 
man with his Tory instincts felt was somehow appropriate to the 
situation. Even Uncle Peter quite fell in love with the bride, though 
she was a kind of tangible symbol to him of his dethronement from 
possible succession to the honours, and poking Arthur in the ribs 
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said, “ Well, my boy, is she clever enough? Why, you'll be able to 
talk ‘about Plato and Trigonometry all evening now” (those two 
subjects being to that gentleman the pinnacles of literary and 
mathematical attainments). 

About a year after this there was another great event: the bells of 
Chalmers Church were set furiously ringing about nine o'clock one 
summer morning in honour of a lusty son and heir who lay very 
regardless of his honours in a cradle of state in one of the tall bed- 
rooms of Chalmers’ End. 

The years began to pass with the rapidity of placid monotony ; 
one other child was born to Arthur—a daughter, who did not survive 
her birth many days ; and hopes and longings began to centre about 
little Victor—so named from a royal sponsor—as they had done about 
big Arthur; and his doings were duly chronicled and laid away in 
various hearts. He was certainly a clever child; he could draw 
easily, he had a good natural taste for music, he wrote little ghost- 
stories to frighten grandmamma—who was easily frightened by 
Victor’s ghost stories—and poems about home events, which he wrote 
out in his best hand—which was very indifferent—in a volume 
called Victor's Works, and gave it to his mother :—the fact was that 
his mother’s wisdom and his father’s sense kept him simple. They 
encouraged him, but did not over-praise him; and he grew up by 
means of a sensible selection of nurses and governesses, and a 
dependable butler and coachman, almost ignorant that he had a 
much larger silver spoon in his mouth than many lads of his age. 
The only thing that gave his mother any anxiety was an affectionate- 
ness almost morbid, and at the same time capricious, for certain 
persons, and a very considerable wilfulness when he had really set 
his mind upon a thing; in his tenth year, in fact, he told his grand- 
father that his behaviour was unchristian, because he had given 
orders that a pet dog of Victor's, which had become afflicted with a 
painful and incurable disease, was to be shot; but on his mother’s 
remonstrance, he went and made a grave apology to grandpapa, with 
his childish face so careworn and sad, that that soft-hearted gentle- 
man had a dreadful pang in thinking that he might have been cruel, 
especially when the lad added that he might shoot Addie, his collie, 
also if he thought fit. 

He was a pretty lad, curly-haired and clear-complexioned, with his 
mother’s grave eyes, yet strong and agile enough to please the most 
exacting sportsman. When he was twelve, he went to Eton, and 
during his first half, his grandfather died suddenly in his chair. 
Poor Lady Winborough, who had long been ailing, was utterly 
prostrated by this, and became a permanent invalid; and a new Lord 
Winborough reigned at Chalmers’ End. Arthur was not sorry to 
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go to the House of Lords; he had sat in the Commons for three 
years as a Liberal, but his speeches were of the kind that people 
describe as always containing “something worth listening to,” and 
yet do not think of attending to—in fact, he had not been quite such 
a success as had been expected, or as he had himself hoped. A 
native indolence began gradually to assert itself; he still felt 
conscious, over his after-dinner claret, of great power, of great 
epigrammatic force, but it began to display itself less and less. He 
became one of those silent people whose intellect leads them to be 
discontented with ordinary conversation without supplying them 
with a better quality; he began to think a little more of his position 
and his claims, to be complacent because he was named among the 
twenty richest peers in England. He was as fond as ever of his 
wife and mother, and a good, trustworthy man; but the fibre of 


originality began to melt out of his texture, and he signed the roll 
with an air. 


Il. 


It is a dismal task to trace the decay of a character. Fathers and 
mothers find it so easy to believe of mankind in general, that they 
are gluttonous and impure, so impossible to feel it true of their own 


offspring. Even when little Charlie has coarsened—it is true—into 
an ill-favoured, high-coloured man, yet for his mother something of 
the bright, childish lineaments still underlies that thickened visage, 
such as was there when he first went off, innocent and light-hearted, 
to the big, careless, public school which gave him his first taste for 
evil things. 

Little Victor’s mother—my lady now—had agonised many a night 
over her absent, curly-headed boy; prayed and longed and yearned 
over a life and development that seemed commonplace and direct 
enough at the other end. Prayers are such high crises, whereas 
school-life is so apparently aloof from crisis, that the two do not 
seem to cohere—but she had not been rewarded. Little Victor, 
“charmer” as his friends called him, by the time he went to the 
University, was in no sense a good man or likely to become one: 
whether something in his father’s tacit coupling of religion and 
respectability, or something in his mother’s passionate love of good- 
ness had rebuffed him, cannot be known; but he had lost his faith. 
He had no principles ; he was full of strong, passionate impulses; he 
was not depraved; he was not vicious; but any rational man, not 
prejudiced by an attachment to the doctrine of Free-will, might have 
been absolutely certain that a collapse of some kind was imminent: 
he was not armed against Apollyon. 
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And, of course, he gave them little anxiety; he detested coarse 
company, and he hated loud animal songs and horse-play, and drink, 
and boisterous company. He had no low tastes; he never went to 
Newmarket; he did play cards and lose money, but he never came a 
serious cropper in gambling—so his father never knew. He liked 
curious things—lonely walks and night rambles, and to be abroad at 
dawn, and sleeping in woods and by waters at night. If only this 
inflammable young temperament could be linked on to some healthy 
enthusiasm, even a personal affection, all might yet be well. But his 
mother, with the keen-scented prescience of love, was almost daily 
anxious for what might happen. Trouble she fully thought would 
come, but, like a wise and brave woman, she neither shuddered at it, 
or sank it out of sight. 

His movements were now rather erratic; he insisted on having a , 
lodging in London all the year round; it did not suit him to depend 
upon the great family mansion in Grosvenor Square ; he wanted a 
place always ready, where he could come and go as he pleased. His 
father was particular about smoking; did not like it out of the 
smoking-room ; and this irritated Victor. Then he said that he 
hated a family breakfast—he never wanted to talk at breakfast ; so he 
slept and breakfasted in his lodging, even when the household were 
in town—in fact, he was getting capricious, and he had long periods, 
too, of gloomy silence which troubled them ; at times, too, he was 
intensely irritable. 

The last time they had seen him was down at Chalmers’ End, 
where his visits were getting scattered. Things had not gone well : 
his father had refused to allow smoking in the dining-room, which 
Victor stigmatised as “local and unreasonable.” In fact, he had left 
the gentlemen in order to smoke alone, and did not rejoin them. He 
had endeavoured to create a mutiny. 

“T know,” he said, “ that some of you are dying to smoke. Father, 
you are a mere tyrant—you will not release them.” 

Arthur smiled, but frigidly, and said that he hoped any one who 
wished would adjourn with Victor, and that they would excuse his 
old-fashioned prejudices. This was hardly a permission, and no one 
stirred. 


Arthur was annoyed at this; he spoke to Victor after the guests 
had gone. 

“T don’t think it was very good taste,” he said. “I don’t want 
to exercise authority over you in such matters; but you ought not to 
do at home what you wouldn’t presume to do in another’s house ; you 
should at least be consistent.” 

“1 should never think of staying in such a house,” said Victor. 
“ But the most lamentable confession, father, was that you were ‘old- 
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fashioned,’ and had prejudices: I had always thought you above 
that.” 

Lady Winborough’s entrance suspended the conversation ; Victor 
did not accompany her to her room that night as was his custom, 
and the next morning at breakfast the old butler informed Lord 
Winborough that Victor had left by the early train. 

They had no letters of any kind for four or five weeks; this 
had however ceased to surprise them. Lady Winborough sent her 
piquant little weekly budget to town for Victor’s benefit—the only 
kind of letters he had ever professed to like—Arthur didn’t write 
much to his son, and he didn’t feel inclined to just then. 

Breakfast was always a cheerful meal at Chalmers’ End. Neither 
my lord or my lady were people inclined to morning dumps; that 
is the disease of high-strung, hard-worked people whose brain is 
abnormally restless after sleep, and want a good dose of hard hum- 
drum work to make them equable again; Arthur did not know what 
moods were, and if my lady did, she kept them to herself like the un- 
selfish philosopher that she was. 

There was a large party staying in the house: some landed 
relations, an ex-minister and his wife; a certain Lord Stapylton, who 
held some mysterious office at the Board of Green Cloth, and having 
no country place of his own, was generally glad of a respectable 
invitation. Arthur did not, as many hosts are wont to do, keep his 
letters by his plate, cast hungering glances over them, turn one up to 
examine the superscription, or hold another up to the light ; thinking 
it, as they seem to do, inhospitable to open them, but at the same 
time consistent to talk in an absent-minded manner, with a wandering 
gaze. No; he opened them and encouraged his guests to do the 
same; in fact, he was wont to enliven the conversation by reading 
out extracts of general interest or occasionally throwing one across to 
his wife to fall in the slop-basin or skim dangerously past some high- 
born nose. This morning, among a mass of prospectuses and packets, 
there was a dingy-looking newspaper with foreign stamps upon it, 
and directed in a foreign hand to M. le Baron Winborough. He 
‘read this out with a genial air and opened the packet leisurely. 

In a moment the whole table became aware that something had 
happened. ‘Good God, what's this?” he said in a choked voice, for 
once forgetting himself before his womankind. Lady Winborough 
left her place and came hurriedly round; even Lord Stapylton, who 
was engaged in giving the minister a sketch of what he would have 
done under some trying political circumstances, broke off in the 
middle of a sentence and wheeled round on his chair. All that Miss 
Verschoyle, who was sitting on Arthur’s right, could see, as she told 
Mrs. Bigge in the library, was a cross drawn in blue pencil against 
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something in the first column; but whether it was a birth, death, or 
marriage, or merely an agony advertisement, with the most active 
scrutiny and with a pair of the sharpest eyes in the world, she could 
not detect ; for Arthur folded up the paper, thrust it into his pocket, 
made a desperate attempt to talk, sate a moment or two drumming on 
the table with his fingers, with poor Lady Winborough, who had 
resumed her place, looking at him in mute wonder, and finally 
muttering an excuse and pleading some sudden business pushed back 
his chair and went out of the room. Then her ladyship made 
a fine womanly effort; she begged everybody to do what they 
were going to do. She told Mrs. Bigge that the carriage would 
be at the door at eleven, and that she hoped to accompany her; 
and then she said that if they would excuse her, she would go and 
speak to her husband. 

At half-past ten she came out of the study and was met by Mrs. 
Bigge, dressed for driving, who hoped that nothing had occurred ; that 
she trusted that Lady Winborough would not hesitate to tell her if 
they would rather be alone; that the three forty train would suit them 
admirably to go by, if necessary, and so forth ; while Miss Verschoyle, 
burning with innocent curiosity, hovered in the background and 
gently endorsed Mrs. Bigge’s words. Lady Winborough did not 
attempt to conceal the fact that something had happened, but assured 
her that it was only a business matter, which might take Lord 
Winborough away for a day or two; but that it was out of the 
question that any one should leave the house ; it would make her very 
unhappy if the party were to break up; if she might stay at home 
instead of accompanying Mrs. Bigge for the drive, there were one or 
two little things she would like to attend to. 

Meanwhile, Lord Winborough, after performing the same 
hospitable offices to his male guests in the smoking-room, and 
scribbling a line to his agent to beg him to come to stay in the house 
during his unavoidable absence, to see that the gentlemen were 
amused, had a portmanteau packed and was driven to the station to 
catch the mid-day train to town. 

Meantime, Miss Verschoyle had not been idle. She returned with 
laudable curiosity to the dining-room, and possessing herself of the 
wrapper of the paper and discovering that the postmark was Nice, 
dashed off a line to a cousin there to beg her to discover if anything 
affecting the Chalmers interest had been occurring there, and then 
thinking that uncharitable, tore it up and merely begged that all the 
Nice newspapers of a certain date—allowing for the times of postage— 
might be sent to her at Chalmers’ End—and then joined Mrs. Bigge 


with the genial consciousness of having done her best to set her own 
mind at rest. 
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Meanwhile, Lady Winborough went to her sitting-room and sat 
for nearly half an hour, pen in hand, but writing nothing, only 
looking, looking at a little row of photographs that serpentined in 
and out among the little costly knick-knacks there. There was her 
little Victor as a baby, as an Eton boy in broad collars, with his 
pretty hair and eyes; there was Victor as an undergraduate, with 
collars as high longitudinally as they had been laterally extensive, 
and last of all Victor in his shooting coat with his favourite dog by 
him—and as she looked she wondered and a tear stole down her cheeks. 
And at what was this high-minded lady crying? Not that she had 
been deceived and tricked by the light-hearted being, that was not 
half worthy of her pure love, but that she had been wilfully shut out 
of her boy’s confidence in a matter where the motherly feelings are 
most profoundly stirred and moved ; for as she told Mrs. Bigge that 
night in her quiet stately way—so that Mrs. Bigge, a lively excitable 
woman, wondered if she had a heart at all—they were afraid that 
Victor had made a very imprudent match, without consulting them, 
and Lord Winborough had gone to see if anything could be done. 
The ready words of condolence died on Mrs. Bigge’s lips at the very 
unwonted crisis of which she was the first recipient, and after all it 
was as well, as Miss Verschoyle said next day, that she had told them 
plainly, for it was bound to be—and indeed it was—in the society 
papers that very morning, and the only drop of bitterness in that 
charming young lady’s heart was that she had not been the first to 
announce it in town ; however, she was partly consoled by the thought 
that she could give a detailed account of how the news had come, and 
how the Winborough folks had taken it, and we may be sure it 
did not suffer in the telling. 

The paragraph was very brief. It announced the marriage at 
the British consulate of the Hon. Victor, only son of the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Winborough, with Mlle. Rosalie Deschamps. How well did 
Arthur know those hateful syllables as they slowly burnt themselves 
into his heart, as he rolled slowly south. The country was at its very 
sweetest ; near Marseilles the purple Judas trees rose out of sheets of 
meadow-gold into the serene blue; the very loveliness of everything 
made him sick and sore. He had never loved travel, and now he hated 
the voluble French tongue, as it bubbled round him, with a desperate 
loathing ; it seemed as if it had forced itself into his life: his pride 
was touched though he did not know it; to himself he called it 
outraged confidence ; he felt as if he could have forgiven anything, 
if he had only been prepared for it. Why he was going out there 
he hardly knew, only he felt that his presence on the scene was 
necessary ; that there was anything practicable to be done he did 
not really believe, but he wanted to find out all about it, to 
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know the very worst of it, to be certain in his heart that it was as 
bad as he feared. 

At Nice he had no difficulties ; his card brought out the consul in 
a truly obsequious mood: at other times Lord Winborough would 
have felt a sense of mild elation at the magic influence of personality, 
but now he was only bored and hurried. The consul insisted on 
driving with him to the house. It was a small pretentious villa, that 
stood on some elevated ground not far from the sea; there was a 
neat flower-garden about it, but no trees. The tamarisks in the 
hedge did their poor best to shield the place, but only served to 
accentuate the French tawdriness of the flimsy house. A vague 
thought of Chalmers’ End with its endless lawns and immemorial 
elms came over him. 

The door was opened by a smart French maid, to whom the 
consul explained in an instant that this was Mr. Chalmers’ father, 
M. le Baron, and that he wished to see M. Chalmers at once; the 
pert little body flourished her hands, shrugged her shoulders, 
hesitated once and then ushered Lord Winborough—too much pre- 
occupied even to shake the consul’s hand or thank him—into the 
salon. 

The first thing he caught sight of was Victor himself in a white 
suit, lolling in a chair; close to him'in a deep deck-chair was a little 
creature, dark-eyed, graceful—that he saw. If he had had time to 
analyse his sensations he would have seen that she was strangely, 
radiantly lovely, but she was brandishing in one hand a fan and in 
the other—oh, horror, a cigarette, whose smoke curled up in scented 
wreaths into the face of a man, a smooth dark feline-looking 
individual in a velvet coat, who was standing over her, looking 
fixedly down. She was arguing, it seemed, some minute social point, 
but at the sight of Lord Winborough, rather haggard and travel- 
stained, and oppressively and obviously British from top to toe, she 
stopped in the middle of a sentence, glanced over at Arthur as if to 
enquire what strange compatriot of his had fallen from the clonds, 
and fixed her eyes on his lordship’s face. Something in the anxiety 
visible in his whole manner, or the unconscious dignity of which he 
had never been able to discover that the secret was pre-occupation, 
struck her, for she gathered herself up, and, stepping to the floor, 
swept him a low curtsey. 

As she did so Victor, transfixed by the vision which he had always 
been accustomed to regard with affection, even deference, except in 
his wilder moods, rose hastily and awkwardly, turning very pale as 
he did so, He went up to his father, shook him by the hand, and 
then looking round in an undecided manner, oblivious of the evident 
wish of madame for an introduction, said— 
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“T didn’t expect you. Will you step into my room ?” 

He ushered him across the hall and into a little dining-room, 
brightly furnished. Through the open window came the sound of 
the sea. All the fine phrases and pathetic turns that had! been so 
present in the father’s mind forsook him. He walked to the window, 
turned round, and then coming up to his son put his hand almost 
shyly on his arm, and said— 

“We didn’t think you would do this, Victor—your mother and I 
—without telling us. It has been a great .... surprise, I may 
say ... . shock to us.” 

The extraordinary inadequacy of his expressions to represent his 
feelings acted strangely on Victor. He had been living in a kind of 
delirious dream for a week or two and had resolutely banished the 
thought of his father and mother from his mind, vaguely trying to 
persuade himself that they didn’t care very much for him. He 
smiled—a rigid set smile—and then his mouth quivered and 
broke— 

“T didn’t think you would take it like this,” he said; then, half 
ashamed, “ There is nothing wrong about it—I married her, you know; 
there’s no harm in her. I didn’t think you cared so much what 
became of me.” He faltered here and looked away from his father’s 
face, who was devouring the words as they came from him. There 
was a silence. Lord Winborough leaned heavily on a chair-back. 
Any one not used to British self-control would have said that they 
were probably having a conversation, not very satisfactory perhaps, 
on business matters. 

“Cared!” said Lord Winborough at last. “Why, my lad, what 
else do you think we live for?” He gulped down a sob which 
was audible in his voice. Victor broke down. He came up to his 
father, and taking his hand in both his own looked at him. 

“Can you forgive me?” he said. The sight of the young man’s 
face, his eyes so like his mother’s, the touch of the young hands, 
washed for one precious moment the trouble and anger out of 
Arthur’s soul. He did what he had not done since the boy had gone 
to Eton: he leant forward and kissed him on the forehead. 

You shall see that we can,” he said. 

In men of Lord Winborough’s temperament, the reaction after 
a moment of very unrestrained sublime emotion is a very dreadful 
thing. He would have preferred to leave the house at once, even go 
straight back to England; but he was possessed to a certain extent 
by the instinct of perfection. He made up his mind that he would 
go through with his forgiveness ; he was solemnly introduced to his 
daughter-in-law, and even went so far as to attempt to kiss her— 
Lord Winborough kissing a very lively Parisienne on the forehead 
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was a very solemn thing to any one who understood the magnitude 
of the sacrifice he was making; but there were also comic elements 
in the picture of which he was himself painfully conscious. He felt 
that he was behaving like a third-rate melodramatic actor, and 
déjeuner afterwards with the odious French gentlemen whose English 
was so much better than his lordship’s French was one of the most 
humiliating episodes in his life. Madame, in spite of all her 
assurance, was not at her ease. Victor was feverish and gloomy by 
turns; Lord Winborough felt painfully the lack of light smail- 
talk of the kind that came so easily to his lips at the head of his own 
table. However, it was soon over. Father and son had a short talk 
in the garden, after which a large cheque changed hands; there was 
not much more to tell. Madame was the daughter of fairly 
respectable parents. It was true that she had been on the stage, but 
only fora very short time. Arthur vaguely gathered that her career 
had been on the whole a respectable one; but he had sunk into a 
dazed and unreal condition of mind—the fatigue of the journey had 
told upon him—and he found himself at intervals faintly wondering 
where he was, and what was going on ; he began to wish to be assured 
of his own identity ; and he finally said farewell, having become pain- 
fully conscious of a failure of physical power, and an intense craving 
for sleep between a pair of sheets—so he trailed back to his hotel with 
Victor, after extorting a promise from him that he would follow him 
to Chalmers’ End within a fortnight. Victor was too conscious of 
extreme relief that things had gone so easily to oppose any resistance, 
and Lord Winborough got back to find the party just broken up, 
and all his neighbours greeting him with downcast looks and 
murmuring voices, as if he had suffered some great bereavement, and 
yet painfully incapable of putting their condolences into words ; and 
all this was profoundly irritating. Lady Winborough was the only 
sustaining influence in these dismal days; she had never been more 
sweet and serene. Her gift of accepting the situation came to her 
aid, and she forgot her own trouble in the consciousness that her 
husband was so much in need of support. She listened to his 
‘irritable monologues; she made light of his brooding fears; and 
only the recording angel knows what her thoughts were in the long 
wakeful nights when her husband, whose sturdy out-door tempera- 
ment triumphed over the vexations of the spirit, slept peacefully by 
her side; and she did not even contradict him when he declared 


morning after morning that he had been unable to get a wink of 
sleep. 
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IV. 


Tey came: but it was not a success. Madame found the stiff 
English ways, the calm, uneventful, household life too much for her ; 
she had a hammock under the lime-tree on the lawn, where over her 
cigarette—which she was induced to confine to the open air—she be- 
wailed herself to her husband, still under the spell. Once or twice 
she forgot herself, and behaved to younger visitors, who thought it a 
capital joke, in a way that made Arthur’s hair stand on end. The 
only person she really took to was her mother-in-law. She was 
never fretful, never outrageous with her. 

“ Your mother is a saint,” she said to her husband; “and yet 
never allows it to make her disagreeable.” But it was the only 
gratifying touch in an episode which was profoundly distasteful to 
almost every one concerned. 

Lord Winborough never knew whether there might not any 
evening be some agitating incident. The servants were unhappy ; 
twice the grey-haired butler gave warning, and was only induced to 
recall it by overtures which Arthur felt inconsistent with his dignity. 
Things were a little more lively perhaps, but a good many of the old 
humdrum visitors, whose wives and daughters had accepted their first 
invitation there with great curiosity to see what the new ménage 
would be like, began to discover a marvellous facility for inventing 
excuses. ‘There was never a word of reproach, but Victor felt that 
his father’s uneasy look, and the shrugging of shoulders that was 
plainly visible among the domestics from time to time, were infinitely 
hard to bear; and yet no one liked to propose a change. Arthur 
felt that he was carrying out his programme heroically ; and Victor 
felt that while such sacrifices were being made for him, it would be 
hopelessly ungracious to suggest that they should go away; besides, 
as the year drew on, a certain event became imminent which made 
their continued residence at Chalmers’ End almost a social necessity, 
for an heir to be born anywhere but in a certain sacred room would 
have seemed almost like a profanity. 

The bells rang again one March night, but the poor little 
humming-bird, whom fate had driven into such cheerless chimes, 
paid the penalty. It was not known if she had ever even seen her 
son, and the strange, gaunt, Scotch specialist, who came down from 
London and brought with him such a sombre atmosphere of tragedy 
with his stiff, silent ways, could do nothing more than stupefy senses 
into passive quietude. 

That is the history of the startling picture of the young fragile 
Frenchwoman that hangs among the blunt gentlemen and solid 
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ladies in the great hall at Chalmers’ End; and that is the story of 
that dark-eyed, melancholy little boy, who is so anxiously guarded 
by his grandfather from anything continental, who plays about with 
his light-haired half-brothers—for Victor has married a genial 
English spouse after his father’s heart, and has begun to feel that 
the whole year of his first marriage has something dream-like and 
intangible about it. In fact, almost the only person who keeps a 
tender corner in her heart for the poor alien is Lady Winborough, 
who goes every week to lay some flowers on the grave in the little 
churchyard, and who cannot forget how in the last agony the tiny 
hands clasped themselves round hers, and the last words that came 
from the convulsed lips— 

“Tam sofrightened. What is this? ... Are you there, mother?” 





[ 406 ] 





A Medley of Voices. 


Most people have at one time felt the attractive charm of a sweet 
voice, and at another experienced the repelling power of a harsh 
one. Between these two extremes there are so many varieties 
and gradations of tone and inflection in the speech of different 
persons, that it is, perhaps, as true to say that there are no two 
voices as there are no two faces exactly alike. 

There is, indeed, a Babel of voices as well as of tongues, both, 
doubtless, admitting of interpretation, for we often instinctively 
feel that voice is not only a mark of individuality, such as Isaac 
recognised when he said, “The voice is the voice of Jacob,” but 
that there is much in the physiognomy of the voice, as of the 
face, that is indicative of habit and character. 

Shakespeare hints as much when he makes Lear say of 
Cordelia, ‘‘ Her voice was ever soft, gentle and low; an excellent 
thing in woman,” and again, where he sums up an unamiable 
character as, “Ill-natured, crooked, churlish, harsh in voice.” 
The instinctive fear which a disagreeable voice is wont to excite 
finds expression in Benedict’s exclamation, “I pray God his bad 
voice bode no mischief,” and the sweet possibilities of a good 
voice are suggested in the soliloquy, “There is much music, 
excellent voice in this little organ.” 

Longfellow speaks of the human voice as the organ of the soul, 
and he held it to be in its degree as surely a revelation as was 
that still small voice by which the prophet, in the wilderness, 
recognised the presence of Jehovah. 

Under strong emotion the voice, “made deep with passion,” 
often conveys a person’s thoughts and feelings more convincingly 
than the words actually uttered. Dr. Cocke, a blind doctor, who 
made special investigations on voice as an index to character, 
found that the moral instability and the undisciplined habits of 
convicts and criminals are frequently reflected in the ever-varying 
transitions of tone and erratic changes of pitch noticeable in their 
voices. 
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Many of us, probably, have observed the equally true and much 
pleasanter fact that beauty and elevation of character are often 
manifested in frankly clear and ingenuously honest voices that 
ring out the unmistakable notes of sincerity, generosity, and 
truth. So, rightly or wrongly, we come to associate special moral 
or mental traits with particular kinds of voices, this suggesting 
a cold apathetic nature and that warmth and tenderness; one at 
once enlisting our confidence and another from the first rousing 
our suspicion of underlying deceit or hollowness. 

A deep grave voice seems naturally to suggest a character of 
weight and stability, and a thin querulous one the opposite; while 
flute-like voices, pleasant but colourless, like rippling brooks, hint 
a happy disposition that is accustomed and content to take short 
views of life. The phlegmatic temperament often reveals itself 
in slow and monotonously even speech, in striking contrast with 
the rapid jerky utterances of persons of an impulsive and 
sanguine temper. The self-assertive tone of the egotist, like the 
whine of the hypocrite or the smooth voice of the flatterer, needs 
no interpreter, and high-pitched shrill voices are apt to incline us 
to look for defects of temper or lack of equanimity, just as a sweet 
low-pitched voice soothes by its suggestion of a kindly and 
sympathetic disposition. This last is the kind of voice—it may 
be that of a mother or a sister—which, heard in early youth, will 
haunt the ear throughout a lifetime. 

Voice, however, sometimes undoubtedly gives a false impression 
of a person, and as Dr. Johnson’s gruff speech concealed a warm 
and tender heart, so a pleasant voice may prove but a mask or a 
thin veneer disguising deeply-rooted defects of character. Shelley 
speaks of a woman whose voice was venomed melody. Couthon, 
one of the most ferocious monsters of the French Revolution, had 
a soft mild voice which, we are told, was ever lifted up in calling 
for more cruel bloodshed and more sweeping slaughter ; and Nero, 
with an infamous notoriety even among tyrants for cruelty, is 
said to have possessed a soft sweet voice, which he took consider- 
able pains to preserve and improve. 

Everyday experience is sufficient to convince most people that 
really good voices are in a minority, and a glance into the records 
of the forum, the pulpit, and the senate makes itclear that voices 
leaving nothing to be desired have been the exception rather 
than the rule in bygone days, even where we should most expect 
to find them. 

The Greeks attached great importance to the cultivation of the 
speaking voice and the art of elocution; and we know that, as in 
later days there were keepers of the king’s conscience, Nero gave 
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his voice into the keeping of a “ phonascus,” on whose advice the 
emperor abstained from foods and fruits reputed to be injurious 
to it. 

Little is known about the individual voices of the ancients, but 
here and there we may in imagination catch the echoes of a few 
that have travelled up to us through the centuries. 

Aéschines was noted among Greek orators for the perfection 
of his voice and delivery. Cicero spoke with exceptional 
vehemence; indeed, when pleading, it was his custom to exert 
his voice to the uttermost; and that vigorous old Roman, Cato, 
in his eighty-first year, defended himself in person against his 
accusers with unbroken strength, unfaltering voice, and unshaken 
memory. 

Aristotle is said to have had a lisp, and he shares, with 
Julius Cesar, the reputation of possessing a high-pitched and 
somewhat shrill voice. Czsar, too, like Demosthenes, had to 
overcome a natural tendency to stammer in his speech. 

It was Demosthenes, as we are told by Cicero, who, on being 
asked, What is the first point in oratory? replied, Delivery. 
Further plied with the question, What is the second? and 
afterwards, What is the third? he still made the same reply, 
Delivery. 

None knew better than the great Athenian that language, 
sentiments, gesture, the eye, and facial expression, as well as 
voice, go to make the finished orator, but his words emphasise the 
undeniable fact that a speaker, however eloquent, has a difficult 
task before him if he cherishes the ambition to wield the orator- 
ical power of a Chatham or a Gladstone when nature has denied 
him the crowning gift of a good voice. 

According to Lord Brougham the external qualities of supreme 
oratory were found perfectly blended in Lord Bolingbroke. 
Allowing that there may have been more measure and matured 
power in Pitt, more fire in the occasional outbursts of Chatham, 
more unbridled vehemence, more intent reasoning in Fox, and 
more deep-toned declamation in Sheridan, Brougham declares 
that, as a whole, and taking all the orator’s accomplishments, no 
one, perhaps hardly the union of several of those mentioned, can 
match what we are taught by tradition to admire in Bolingbroke’s 
spoken eloquence, and what the study of his works make us easily 
believe to be true. 

Chatham’s voice was an organ of rare power. According to 
one writer it was both full and clear; his lowest whisper was 
distinctly heard, his middle tones were beautifully sweet and 
varied ; when he elevated his voice to the highest pitch the 
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House was completely filled with the volume of sound. Macau- 
lay’s rhetorical account of it is essentially similar. Every tone, 
from the impassioned cry to the thrilling aside, was perfectly at 
command, and when his voice sank to a whisper it was heard to 
the remotest benches; when he strained it to its full extent the 
sound was like the swell of the organ of a great cathedral, shook 
the House with its peal, and was heard through lobbies and down 
staircases to the Court of Requests and the precincts of West- 
minster Hall. 

Scarcely less eulogistic is the description of Sir R. Peel's 
magnificent voice, strong, clear, flexible, and sweet, making itself 
heard without strain or effort in the farthest row of the farthest 
gallery, and at the same time capable of expressing the most 
delicate tones and semitones of feeling and of persuasion. 

Disraeli said of Peel’s voice that nothing like it had been heard 
by the House of Commons in his time except, indeed, the thrilling 
tones of Daniel O’Connell, who possessed a voice of marvellous 
strength and sweetness. 

Miss Burney says that Burke’s voice was clear, penetrating, 
sonorous, and powerful; but less appreciative listeners found his 
delivery frigid, and aver that the naturally harsh tones of his 
voice became hoarse under excitement. This latter estimate is 
further corroborated by the fact that, in the Commons, Burke 
was nicknamed the dinner-bell of the House. 

Bulwer Lytton had a voice of unusual compass, and he was 
extravagant in modulating it, often varying the pitch of his 
sentences as much as an octave when speaking in Parliament, 
offering in this respect a remarkable contrast to the monotone of 
Lord Sherbrooke. 

No speaker was ever more acceptable to the House of Commons 
than John Bright, whose bell-like voice was at once strong, clear, 
and musical. In listening to him there needed no stretching out 
of the neck and no sheltering the ear with hand to concentrate 
the sound. Every man in the House could sit at his ease and 
hear, whether behind or above or at the greatest distance the 
limits of the chamber allowed from the orator. Its tones were 
marvellously varied, and though he seldom modulated it more 
than a semitone higher or lower than its keynote G, its touching 
pathos when he was pleading the cause of the oppressed was 
irresistible. In this he resembled Charles James Fox, who is said 
to have had a heart-touching intonation which distinguished him 
from every other orator of his time. 

Fox’s great political opponent, William Pitt, had a deep voice, 
which was carefully trained, with a view to his future career, from 
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earliest infancy. One critic says that he talked as if he had 
worsted in his mouth, but the general testimony is that his voice 
was rich and sonorous, though it seems to have lacked the variety 
and melody, as it certainly did the ready modulation of mood, 
expression, and tone which characterised and lent enchantment 
to the speeches of his father. 

Mr. Gladstone’s fine baritone voice, whose echoes still linger 
in the ears of his countrymen, probably most nearly resembled 
Chatham’s in resonance, flexibility, and power. It was rich, clear, 
and melodious, with shades and half shades, tones and semitones of 
expression, that made each of his speeches a perfect tone-picture 
and gave to every word he uttered its full meaning and greatest 
effect. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s deep thrilling voice of basso range, in 
which the note of sarcasm was perhaps the most telling charac- 
teristic, was heard to greatest advantage in the Commons, where, 
with Mr. Gladstone as a foeman worthy of his steel, the House 
had right royal entertainment whenever these two champions 
came to close quarters in dual debate, and in the language of 
sport, had the ball between them. 

Lord Westbury’s genius for pungent repartee found a congenial 
sphere of exercise in the House of Lords, where the suavity of his 
clear, musical, and somewhat affected voice appeared rather to 
give additional effect to his unrivalled power of sarcastic speech 
as the soft plume gives swiftness to the dart. The bishops, on 
whom his sentences frequently fell with blistering effect, probably 
at such times thought of the precious balms that break the head, or 
called to mind the text, “His words were smoother than butter, 
yet be they very swords.” 

It was for their edification that Westbury uttered his historic 
definition of a synodical judgment as “a well lubricated set of 
words—a sentence so oily and saponaceous that no one can grasp 
it.” The epithet saponaceous derived personal point from the 
fact that Bishop Wilberforce, who drew up the judgment, had 
long previously been nicknamed Soapy Sam. 

Elsewhere, on another occasion, a solicitor, after hearing the 
opinion of Sir Richard Bethell (as he then was), ventured to 
disagree, saying that he had turned the matter over in his mind 
and thought that something might be said on the other side. To 
this Bethell is said to have replied in his blandest tone and 
manner, “Then, sir, you will turn it over once more in what you 
are pleased to call your mind.” 

Droning voices that drivel out words in dull monotone are 
trying whenever and wherever heard, but especially in the pulpit, 
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where, if truth must be confessed, they are not uncommon, and 
in public speakers. This defect was the characteristic of 
Robert Lowe’s voice, which was as monotonous as the hum of 
the humble-bee or as the drone of the bagpipes. On one 
occasion in particular it is said that he spoke for four hours 
together without varying his voice a quarter-tone from the 
original keynote. 

Lord Salisbury’s voice is clear and resonant, but unmusical, and 
Mr. Justin McCarthy says that Parnell’s voice, though strong and 
penetrating, had no music in it, unless it was the curious deep, 
cold, hoarse note which, according to T. P. O’Connor, occasionally 
brought to your mind the music of the waves against a rock- 
bound coast in a night of stress and storm. The Duke of Argyll 
reckons among his other brilliant endowments a musical voice of 
great compass, and in the Lower House, John Burns’s deep voice, 
melodious, and of excellent quality, retains its music and carrying- 
power after forty years of unsparing service, while some can still 
remember how Lord Derby, the Rupert of debate, delighted the 
House with his spirited speeches, delivered in a beautiful tenor 
voice, clear and of good timbre. 

According to a Saturday Reviewer, Lord Curzon of Kedleston 
has a resonant voice which is curiously devoid of pathos, and Sir 
William Harcourt’s voice, admirable in many respects, is said to 
be wanting in rhythm and to lack “animal spirits.” 

Mr. Chamberlain’s clear incisive voice has occasional hard and 
grating notes that appear as danger signals. His delivery is 
forcible, without a suspicion of fervour, and his courteously cold 
but singularly clear intonation carries every word home—to the 
heads rather than the hearts of his hearers. 

Nature sometimes plays pranks in dispensing voices as in 
moulding features or determining stature. An unkind fate 
endowed the first Lord Iddesleigh with a harsh brassy voice that 
detracted from his effectiveness in debate and made him far from 
an attractive speaker, and Sir George Campbell was severely 
handicapped by what has been called the most rasping voice ever 
heard on sea or land, the mere sound of which, when he began 
to speak, was enough to send the Opposition into roars of 
laughter. 

There are, however, some remarkable instances of men achieving 
great oratorical power in spite of defective voices. A striking 
instance is that of Richard Lalor Sheil, of whom Sir F. Doyle says 
that his voice was detestable—something between the scream of a 
peacock and the squeak ofa slate-pencil. Christopher North, in 
‘Noctes Ambrosianz,’ called it a running discord of grunts and 
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sereams, with tones as hoarse as a deal board, except when they 
were as piercing as the rasp of a gimlet. 

Yet no voice in his day more deeply moved the House of 
Commons than Sheil’s. When, in his famous “alien speech,” for 
instance, replying to Lord Lyndhurst, the Irish orator with scornful 
look and gesture reiterated the word aliens, so hateful in its appli- 
cation to loyal Irishmen, the tone of voice in which he uttered 
that word is said to have produced an indescribable effect, the 
whole House giving way to an uncontrollable outburst of strong 
and conflicting emotion that defied the Speaker’s power and lasted 
for several minutes. 

Horace Greeley would probably have been the last person to 
regard himself as an orator, but in spite of almost every oratorical 
defect to start with, including a thin squeaky voice, he became a 
popular speaker, whose services were always in demand and whose 
speeches were ever welcome to his countrymen. The advertise- 
ment which announced his first lecture was accompanied with the 
curiously ingenuous request, “If those who care to hear will sit 
near the desk they will favour the lecturer’s weak and husky 
voice.” Nevertheless he so improved that weak husky voice as 
to be able effectively to harangue mase meetings numbering 
thousands of attentive hearers. 

Curran had a naturally weak voice, and in addition to this 
drawback he had a precipitancy in his speech which earned him 
the sobriquet of “Stuttering Jack Curran,” and made a candid 
friend who heard his first attempt to address an audience say, 
‘Depend upon it nature never intended you for an orator.” 
Curran, however, overcame the obstacles nature had placed in his 
way, and for the last twenty years of his life he was reputed the 
most eloquent, as he was without doubt the wittiest, advocate that 
had ever appeared at the Irish bar. 

A burly counsellor, who apparently thought it easy to silence 
the quiet voice that came from so small a man, once said to 
Curran, “If you goon so I'll put you in my pocket.” “If you 
do,” came back the prompt and crushing retort, in silvery tones, 
“you will have more law in your pocket than ever you had in 
your head.” 

Curran had a marked aversion to loud and noisy voices, and on 
one occasion, while Lord Norbury was arguing at the top of his 
voice, as was his habit with counsel, it chanced that an ass brayed 
at intervals outside the court. “What noise is that?” at last 
exclaimed his lordship. Curran, glad to improve the occasion, 


instantly replied, “Oh, my lord, it is merely the echo of the 
court.” 
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An interesting incident, showing how much a speech may gain 
or lose from the voice of the speaker, occurred early in the sixties, 
when Mr. Kinglake made a speech in the House of Commons 
which closed with a remarkably eloquent and brilliant peroration. 
Unluckily he had a thin feeble voice and very poor articulation, 
with the result that his concluding sentences were absolutely 
thrown away. Sir Robert Peel, who was near enough to hear and 
appreciate their merit, asked Mr. Kinglake to allow him (Sir 
Robert) to deliver the concluding portions of the speech on the 
following night, and the novel suggestion gaining Mr. Kinglake’s 
ready assent, this was accordingly done. Sir Robert’s superb voice, 
with its infinite variety of intonation and expression, brought down 
the House, as the phrase goes, with the very sentences which, 
delivered by Mr. Kinglake the night before in the same place, had 
fallen dead upon the same audience. 

In contrast with these weak-voiced speakers, we have Macaulay, 
whose strong voice in the heat of argument appears to have some- 
what resembled the loud speech and dictatorial tones of Dr. 
Johnson. It was the latter’s gruffness which called forth Lord 
Pembroke’s pleasantry to Boswell, that the great man’s sayings 
would not appear so extraordinary were it not for his bow- 
wow way. 

Johnson’s rhinoceros laugh, which, according to Boswell, could 
be heard from Temple Bar to Fleet Ditch, was apparently in 
keeping with his talk, and recalls Carlyle’s description of Teufels- 
droch, in ‘Sartor Resartus,’ whose peal of laughter was loud 
enough to have awakened the Seven Sleepers! 

A strong resonant voice was one of Mr. Bradlaugh’s character- 
istics, and Mr. Ralph Bernal Osborne had amazing power of the 
same kind, His voice rang through the House of Commons, we 
are told, like the sound of a trumpet, and its stentorian tones are 
said to have been heard at the distance of scarcely a mile from the 
hustings at Brentford when he stood and came in for Middlesex. 

Danton, the Titan of the French Revolution, had a uniquely 
strong voice—“ lion voice from lungs of brass,” Carlyle calls it— 
that rang like a clarion above the noise of excited mobs and 
reverberated in thunder tones through the most tumultuous 
council chamber. 

Handel, the king of oratorio, had a rousing voice, built on the 
lines of one of his own choruses, and capable of producing as 
striking effects, though ofa different kind. At times it is declared 
to have been quite formidable, especially the tone in which, at the 
close of an air, he used to cry out, Chorus! and when, while 
conducting, his ire was roused by incompeteat or bungling artists 
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who failed to interpret his music satisfactorily. We are told, too, 
that even the presence of royalty failed to moderate its loud tones 
when in a whirlwind of passion the irate master vehemently 
protested if the maids-of-honour talked during the performance. 

The physiognomical significance of voice was perhaps never 
more strikingly apparent than in the case of Robespierre, who, 
with lean sharp face, large mouth and thin lips, had a discordant 
voice that seemed to change, in moments of chagrin and rage, into 
a positive howl—the voice, in short, of a fiend incarnate. 

What a contrast the above furnishes to a contemporary im- 
pression of the voice of Madame Roland. “Great as was the 
power of her personal charms,” says her biographer, “it yielded 
to that of her voice.” Those who had heard it once could never 
forget it. The low clear tones, so mellow and deep, haunted them 
like a strain of exquisite melody through long years after she who 
gave them utterance had perished on the scaffold. 

Voices sometimes disappoint us by falling short of our expecta- 
tions, and historic illustrations of this experience are not wanting. 
Thus we are told that Bismarck’s voice invariably disappointed 
those who heard it for the first time. It was of limited power, 
somewhat high in pitch, though not sharp in tone. At no time 
did it have any resonant sonorousness; sometimes it was actually 
feeble to a degree that suggested an effeminate man in a fit of 
nervousness rather than a man with nerves of iron who never knew 
fear, but it was always and wholly free from the least suspicion 
of comedy or insincerity. 

Charlemagne’s voice and person appear to have furnished a 
somewhat similar contrast. Exceptionally tall and broad in 
proportion, his voice was far weaker and more attenuated than 
accorded well with his huge body and great stature. 

It is a far cry from Charlemagne to Mr. Samuel Smith, but 
many people who see and hear the stalwart champion of Pro- 
testantism for the first time will probably experience some 
surprise on hearing him speak in a high-pitched treble, that is, 
however, neither shrill nor unpleasant, and has been happily 
described as “ the voice of linked sweetness long drawn out.” 

The only personal defect in the Duke of Marlborough was, it 
is said, in his voice, which was shrill and disagreeable, and in 
this respect Cromwell appears to offer an historic parallel to the 
Duke, for the only hint given by a contemporary of the Pro- 
tector’s voice is Sir Philip Warwick’s description of it as sharp 
and untunable. The shrill voice of Cesar has already been 
alluded to. 

The Duke of Wellington differed from the warriors mentioned 
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in having a pleasant musical voice of tenor quality, which 
retained its equable tones when he was well over eighty. 

Prince Talleyrand’s deep strong voice, too, seemed to defy the 
touch of time, and in extreme old age, even up to the approach of 
death itself, remained clear, full, and vigorous in tone; while, in 
our own day, the voice of Leo XIII. is described as still wonder- 
fully clear and ringing, with a certain incisiveness of sound which 
gives it great carrying power. 

To the ear of the courtier the voice of majesty is always sweet, 
sometimes divine, and much of the eulogistic language employed 
in describing royal voices, long ago silent, smacks of the flattery 
that probably reached its climax when Herod’s courtiers exclaimed, 
“Tt is the voice of a god, and not of a man.” 

As a matter of fact the voices of royal personages are, as a class, 
neither better nor worse than those of their subjects. 

The Sultan, Abdul Hamid of Turkey, perpetrates something 
nearly approaching a drawl when he speaks—one more, it may be 
said, of his many real or alleged enormities—while the voice of the 
Emperor of Germany is described as essentially that of a soldier, 
alert, and accustomed to command. It is strenuous, clear-toned, 
with an occasional tendency to harshness in official utterances, 
and, according to the testimony of the Imperial shorthand writer 
employed to report the Kaiser’s speeches, he speaks under excite- 
ment, as Lord Randolph Churchill did, with lightning rapidity. 
His voice seems, in fact, to be of true Hohenzollern type, recall- 
ing the penetrating quasi-metallic tones that characterised the 
clangorous voice of his ancestor, Frederick William, the great 
drill-sergeant of the Prussian nation. 

Frederick the Great, the most illustrious of his house, ap- 
parently had a perfect arsenal of multi-sounding vocables at 
command. ‘The voice, if he speak to you,” says Carlyle, “is 
clear, melodious, and sonorous; all tones are in it, from that of 
ingenuous enquiry, graceful sociality, light-flowing banter (rather 
prickly for the most part), up to desolating word of rebuke and 
desolation.” 

Among pulpit orators the golden-mouthed Chrysostom, accord- 
ing to Erasmus, could impart sweetness to things naturally 
bitter, and make one love even his rebukes, so grateful to the 
ear were his eloquent words and the captivating tones of 
his voice. 

Whitefield’s voice excelled both in melody and compass, and had 
an irresistible persuasive power; witness the effect it wrought 
on the shrewd and not too susceptible mind of Franklin, who 
amusingly confesses that, almost in spite of his will, it drew every 
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coin from his pocket to swell the collection at a charity sermon 
which he heard Whitefield preach. 

Spurgeon’s voice was clear and pure-toned as the sound of a 
silver flute, its notes rising from conversational simplicity to an 
impassioned and thrilling rhetoric. It is said that twelve thousand 
people have heard him distinctly in the open air and twenty thou- 
sand in the Crystal Palace. 

The effective pulpit oratory of Edward Irving, the pet of a 
London season, owed much to his musical voice, at once deep, clear, 
and sonorous, crashes of power alternating with cadences of softest 
melody, and all under perfect control. 

Though not a pulpit orator, Carlyle was undoubtedly one of the 
great preachers of his age, and as the life-long friend of Irving, 
the spell of his conversation may be referred to here. Everything 
he said was enhanced by the peculiar living thrill of his sym- 
pathetic voice, now softening to the very gentlest, tenderest tone, 
and anon breaking out with illumined thunder against some special 
baseness or falsehood. 

Emerson, with a kindred spirit and aim, but with a differently 
poised intellect, had none of Carlyle’s flashes of Celtic fire in his 
conversation, and one of his admirers describes his voice as pure 
thought translated into purely intellectual tone—the perfect 
music of spiritual utterance. It was, says another, a fit organ 
for his self-centred commanding mind, and had nothing sensual, 
nothing even sensuous, nothing weakly melodious in its keenly 
penetrating, yet sweet and measured tones. 

Channing had an excellent example of what has been styled the 
devotional voice. It floated down, we are told, from the old high 
pulpit in which he usually preached, like music from the higher 
spheres, and its slightly plaintive note seemed curiously to catch 
and win upon the hearer’s sympathy. 

Lockhart, on the other hand, cites Dr. Chalmers as a preacher 
whose eloquence was capable of producing the most moving effects 
on his congregation, in spite of a voice that was neither strong 
nor naturally melodious. 

The characteristic of Dr. Guthrie’s voice—a deep musical bass— 
was its amazing power of pathos. There were occasional thunder- 
tones in it, too, to shake the reprobate, and trumpet-notes to 
rouse the apathetic; but when, with womanly tenderness and 
inexpressible yearning, it seemed to struggle through the mist of 
unshed tears, there was that in it which made your eyes fill in 
spite of yourself. 

There seems to be a general agreement that Bishop Wilberforce 
had a unique voice among preachers, and a mouth presenting 
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in its amplitude an unparalleled organ, on which he effectively 
rang the changes on every note in the gamut of human feeling. 

At the other end of the scale we must surely place Sterne, of 
whom it is related that, when it was his turn to preach at York 
Minster, half of the congregation usually went out of church as 
soon as he mounted the pulpit, his voice and delivery were so 
very disagreeable. 

Many notable voices naturally gravitate to the bar and the 
stage, where, perhaps, more than in the pulpit, voice is relied on 
as a valuable aid to professional success, and where, undoubtedly, 
it has produced its most striking and realistic effects. 

The first Lord Denman had an exquisite voice and charming 
delivery, and two of the most brilliant advocates known to the bar, 
Lord Mansfield and Lord Erskine, owed no small part of their 
success to the power and charm of their voices. That of the 
former, who is said to have had every attribute of the orator but 
genius and heart, was of unequalled melody. Lord Erskine’s was 
of surpassing sweetness, and its clear mellifluous tones, which 
were wholly free from harshness or monotony, exercised a unique 
power over juries that recalls Bassanio’s words :— 


“In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt 
But, being seasoned with a gracious voice, 
Obscures the show of evil.” 


Erskine confesses his skill in using his voice was due in great 
measure to Mrs. Siddons. “I had studied her cadences and in- 
tonations, which were to me a school of oratory, and to the 
harmony of her periods and the purity of her pronunciation I am 
indebted for my best displays.” 

Fanny Kemble had tones of electric power in her voice that 
held her hearers spellbound, and Rachel, the great French 
tragedienne, rendered her originally somewhat hard and harsh 
voice so flexible and melodious by careful and well-directed effort, 
that in scenes of passion and rage its tragic power was over- 
whelming. 

The incomparable Edmund Kean had what his enemies called a 
bad voice, full of all discordant tones. Its characteristic note was 
energy, and an intense and amazing power of concentrating effect 
at the true psychological moment. This, in the fiercer scenes of 
tragedy, in Othello, in Richard Ill, and especially as Sir Giles 
Overreach, made him unsurpassable, and gave him an entire 
mastery over his audience. In tender scenes he could be ex- 
quisitely touching, but when occasion required, its harsh dis- 
sonance produced pitiless tones of horror which sent Byron on 
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one occasion into a swoon, and “could pierce the heart like a bolt 
of ice,” 

One of the most pleasing personal characteristics of George 
Eliot was her deeply earnest and impressive voice, whose tones at 
once corrected the suspicion of harshness suggested by the first 
glance at her strong face. Every note rang true with subdued 


‘intensity and tremulous richness that seemed “to environ her 


uttered words with the mystery of a world of feeling that must 
remain unrevealed.” 

In extenuation of further extending an article already long 
enough, it may be urged that this mixed medley of voices still 
lacks the flavour of the poet’s voice. If, in sublunary affairs, 
things were always fitly matched, poets, as the natural singers of 
mankind, would have voices full of music and melody. 

Such a theory, however, is outside the world of fact, and poets 
like Tennyson, able to recite their own or other people’s produc- 
tions effectively, are rare. 

Shelley’s voice was deficient in richness, and lacked sweetness 
of tone. Another writer speaks of it as unpleasantly high-pitched 
and tending to the screechy. 

Wordsworth’s voice, though good, was clear, distinct, ‘and 
forcible, rather than melodious; while Coleridge, with a voice 
naturally soft and musical, spoke in low, equable, but clear tones, 
that were apt to lapse into a plaintive singsong or preachy voice, 
as Elia styled it. 

“Did you ever hear me preach, Charles?” Coleridge asked one 
day ; and Lamb replied, “I never heard you do anything else.” 

Byron’s voice and accent were peculiarly agreeable, but the tone 
was effeminate. 

Tennyson’s voice was low and calm in everyday life, capable of 
delicate and manifold inflection, but with organ-tones of great 
power and range. Another declares “his voice was rich, dreamy, 
passionate, yet not impatient, musical with the airs of chivalrous 
ages,” and an intimate friend of the poet adds, “it is metallic, 
fit for loud laughter and piercing wail, and all that may lic 
between ”—a voice, it will be admitted, altogether worthy of a 
poet-laureate. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti, according to one of his ardent admirers, 
had an ideal voice for a poet. It was of such exceptional sweetness 
and melodiousness that, as the writer referred to happily expresses 
it, the birds might hear it with delight as having in it a music 
equal to their own. 

CuarLes Draycorr. 





Lather Murdoch's Last Mass. 


Tae Host which he had so often gladly saluted, when the little 
chapel of Ennisgarrett was bright with candles and tinsel-gilt, 
Michael Hooley, peasant, desired to taste once more, as he lay 
dying. And Father Murdoch, who for nine years had said 
the masses of Ennisgarrett, heard of his longing, and resolved 
to grant it. 

Wexford was taken, and Oliver’s men were thick on the country- 
side, and every priest carried his life in his hand. But Father 
Murdoch’s blood had not yet come to the steady coolness of old 
age, and, albeit he had not learnt to regard sudden death as a 
thing desirable, he had not either learnt to be afraid of it. He 
had ever known in his heart that a frocked priest can meet his 
end like a warrior, and that, when his hour came, he could in 
himself show forth the fact. And when, in his hiding-place, 
he heard that Michael Hooley was about to die, he knew 
that the hour was come indeed, and went forth to it with all 
calm. 

Being a brave man and yet young, he fell into the fault of most 
brave men, and was a little over-brave. He trusted all to his 
shepherd disguise, and left the hiding-place at noon, taking no 
man with him. There was not one in that outlaw company but 
would most gladly have gone with him, and given his own life, 
had need arisen, in his priest’s stead; but the Father urged that 
peril, and not safety, lay in numbers, and commanded them to let 
him depart alone. 


Hooley’s hut lay low in the village; but the priest sought first 
to what was left of the chapel, little more than a ruin now, and 
solitary as the inner side of a grave, and there he consecrated, 
not in haste, and with no sign of fear, although he divined that 
this viaticum for the soul of Michael Hooley was to be for his as 
well. And, as he prayed, the thoughts which rose in his heart 
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were not the thoughts he had always supposed would arise as a 
preparation for death; but, being brave man first and priest 
afterwards, he felt some element in his bravery itself—a prepara- 
tion for death. And he remembered that there is a saying of 
Musonius Rufus which runs: “Take the chance of dying nobly 
whilst thou canst.” 

He rose from his knees and looked at the empty places, and 
peopled them with ghosts, and as he went down the narrow aisle 
between them, the voice in his brain closed the sentence: “ Lest, 
after a little, death indeed come to thee, but a noble death no 
more.” 

So he went out into the hazy October afternoon. 

The road to Ennisgarrett stretched away downhill, and 
pleasantly, and of no great length; and Father Murdoch stepped 
forward with good heart and a cheerful countenance, for, close 
under his shepherd’s coat, he bore the Host. 


Three of the Protector’s men came up from Ennisgarrett, 
walking their horses on the hill, and they met with a seeming 
shepherd, just where the road narrows before it enters the village, 
and is darkened on the left hand by the copse. The army was 
even then supposed on the move for Ross, and none knew what 
these men did in Ennisgarrett. 

Despite the bitter havoc, the village still held women—and 
whiskey ; and that man of God, the Lord-Lieutenant, was forced 
to ignore much that happed beyond reach of his stern eyes. 

However it might be, the troopers looked sharply on the 
solitary wayfarer. 

“Who art thou?” demanded one of them, who was named 
Habbakuk Veale, drawing rein and staring through the haze into 
the priest’s eyes. As he gazed, he saw only the face of a man; 
but Father Murdoch, gazing at him, saw death, riding on a horse, 
as St. John in the Revelation. 

“Who art thou? And what business takes thee to Ennis- 
garrett?” said Trooper Habbakuk Veale, who had drunk much, 
and was in mood to challenge anything. 

It was chiefly idle curiosity which moved him to demand; but 
Father Murdoch, trembling for what he bore beneath his mantle, 
saw suspicion in the soldier’s eye, piercing through the cloth and 
reaching the Host itself. 

“IT go,” he answered in a voice leagues calmer than his mind, 
“to visit a friend who lies sick. Let me pray you not to 
stay me.” 


And he moved, as if to go farther, into the haze of the dipping 
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road; but Habbakuk was minded to detain him longer in con- 
versation. 

“ Art carrying,” said Habbakuk, “some papist-charm to heal 
him in his sickness? Thine eyes have a look of something thou 
wouldst conceal from godly men. Yea,” cried Habbakuk, waxing 
eloquent, “and I charge thee to straightway deliver it up, lest a 
worse thing come upon thee! Is it not written, there is nothing 
secret that shall not be made plain? Neither is there anything 
covered which shall not be brought to light ?” 

Now Father Murdoch’s lips moved, saying: “In te, Domine, 
speravi,” and aloud, he added, “In the Name of God, friend, I bear 
no papist-charm. Wherefore let me pass on my way.” And he 
looked full into the soldier’s eyes, and moved again to go forward. 

It chanced that one of these three troopers was apostate, having 
been trained in childhood in the Catholic faith. And there was a 
tone in this shepherd’s voice and a look on his face that told him 
what manner of shepherd was here. So, being yet a little afraid 
of the holy things he had forsworn, he spoke now to Habbakuk 
Veale: 

“Let the man go. We have already wasted time enough.” 

“The man shall go indeed,” quoth Habbakuk, blustering by 
reason of drink and woman’s lips. “Yet not before I have tried 
if there be any way of wickedness in him. Dismount thou, Bar- 
zillai Johnson, and search this shepherd.” 

“Dismount thyself,” replied Barzillai with bitterness, “for who 
made thee a ruler over us ?” 

Which thing, relating to an ever-burning point between them, 
might not, at any time, be judged irrelevant; yet, because of the 
lengthening shadows, Habbakuk temporized. He leaned from 
the saddle, and was about to seize the shepherd by the cloak, 
when Father Murdoch’s hand went to his breast. 

It was the work of an instant. Habbakuk knew the desperate 
courage of the wild Irish. 

“The miscreant goes armed!” cried he, and out flashed his 
pistol. 

The priest fell, with a groan. 

“Not too soon!” gasped Habbakuk, across the smoke, “ for as 
the Lord liveth, there was but a step between me and death! Let 
him lie! We will ride on.” 

“Shali I not first dismount,” said James Mylam the apostate, 
“and take his weapon from him?” 

“That is if he had a weapon,” said Bazillai Johnson, who hated 
Habbakuk, and remembered with calm thankfulness that Oliver 
was stern in demanding explanation of the death of strangers. 
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And he and Habbakuk rode on, wrangling ; but James Mylam 
dismounted and bent over the body of the priest. 

As he opened his cloak his hand came in contact with a little 
silver box, and he trembled very much. 

“T do not think,” cried he to Habbakuk, “ that this man could 
have had a weapon. You have killed a priest.” 

“ Has he anything on him of value?” demanded Habbakuk. 

And the apostate answered, “ Nothing!” 

“Ah, well!” cried Habbakuk, laughing aloud to conceal the 
fear of death that he had suffered ; “if he be a priest, he has said 
his last mass.” And he rode on, still wrangling with Barzillai; 
but Father Murdoch’s ears had caucht the word, and he opened 
his eyes and looked into the eyes of James Mylam. 

“What said that man of the mass?” asked Father Murdoch ; 
and his voice was very faint. 

“That thou,” answered Mylam, speaking thickly, “hadst no 
more to say.” 

The Father gazed at him serenely. “It is false,’ said Father 
Murdoch ; “go thou and tell him so!” 

And he clenched his hands over the little silver box, thinking 
that it must surely be snatched from him ; but Mylam had fallen 
on his knees. For early beliefs reappear in us again and again, 
and now he was muttering mechanically the old salutation to the 
Host—*“ A thousand welcomes, Christ our Saviour !” 

But Murdoch’s eyes had closed again, and he was to all 
appearance dead. After a moment, Mylam rose, and drew the 
priest’s cloak softly over the little silver box. He could not have 
taken it now had it been made of diamonds; but he had shaken 
off the awe of the moment, and flung himself into the saddle, and 
rode after the others. Looking back, he saw Father Murdoch lie 
still, and was fully assured that he was now dead. 

Habbakuk Veale and Barzillai Johnson were already wrangling 
upon another matter. 

Murdoch did not return to consciousness until some minutes 
after their horses’ hoofs had died away. He lay gathering his 
senses one by one. 

He had enough leechcraft to be sure that he bled internally, and 
had but a little while to live. Not an hour perhaps, but long 
enough to reach Ennisgarrett, and lay the Host on Michael 
Hooley’s dying tongue. For he had yet a mass to say. So he 
arose, and came, by the strength of his will, into Ennisgarrett. 

But whereas he had before borne the Host secretly in fear, so 
now the calm delirium of death had come upon him, and he held 
aloft the little silver pyx in his two hands over his head, and gazed 
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straight before him, like a man who sees a holy sight. And he 
knew not if he met any man on the skirts of the village, for he 
was conscious of nothing until he stood by Michael Hooley’s bed. 

Michael Hooley opened his dying eyes, and looked upon him 
and said: “Is it your blessed ghost, Father, that God has sent to 
lead me into Paradise?” For a lad had passed even now by what 
had seemed the priest’s dead body, and had fled, and told the 
villagers ; and to Michael Hooley too the tale had reached. 

But Father Murdoch answered him: “Iam no ghost. But I 
have given my life to bring thee this, Take now and eat.” 

And, saying the customary words, he drew out the wafer and 
laid it on the sick man’s tongue. 

And Michael Hooley marvelled, even while he blessed God, that 
the Father had neither said the Confiteor nor confessed him ; 
nevertheless, being weary, he adored in silence, with closed eyes, 
and ate, asking nothing. And when he looked again, he was 
alone. 

With Father Murdoch still remained the calm delirium of the 
dying, though his false strength failed him fast. And, knowing 
that he must die, he said to himself, “I will return to the chapel 
and die there.” 

So, with this purpose clear and set in his mind, he went out, 
and passed the door, and, still bearing the pyx, began to ascend 
the hill. And, as he went, he said Psalm a Hundred and Forty- 
eight, as the custom is; but when he had come to the Gloria 
Patri, he perceived that it was night. 

By the roadside, where it narrows before it enters the village, 
and is shadowed on the right hand by the copses, he fell again ; 
and this time he rose no more. But, with the last effort, he felt 
for the remaining wafer, and laid it on his tongue; and at once 
he was in the little chapel, where all was as before Oliver came, 
and candles blazed, and incense-smoke was thick. 

His people, crowding about the chancel-step, seemed to desire of 
him the Sacrament; but he knew—not knowirg why—that they 
had come too late. And stretching out his hand, he dismissed 
them, saying: “Ite: missa est!” 


In a little time came stragglers out of Ennisgarrett full of fear 
and hope at Michael Hooley’s tale. And when they found their 
priest, lying dead, with the empty pyx upon his heart, they knew 
how the ghost of Father Murdoch had found no rest in Paradise 


till it had borne to the longing of Michael Hooley the Body of 
Christ the Lord. 


G. M. Went. 





Che Story of St. Helena. 


He who would see St. Helena must wait for one of the “ inter- 
mediate” steamers of the Castle or Union Line (these two great 
companies divide the year amicably in conveying mails to 
St. Helena and Ascension), which visit, at intervals of a month, 
the half-forgotten island. The opening of the Suez Canal has 
diverted the trade route from the South Atlantic, and until a 
maritime war bursts upon us, St. Helena is of slight import- 
ance. But in the last century it was a most valuable station 
for the revictualling of ships passing to India, though many 
vessels bound for the Cape touched at Rio Janeiro, and so ran a 
zigzag course across the Atlantic to Cape Town, avoiding those 
“doldrums ” which were such a trial to sailing craft. 

As the ship steams northward, out of the rough seas and cold 
winds that girdle the Cape of Good Hope, into the warm play- 
ground of the flying fish, St. Helena becomes to the passengers 
the focus of expectation. At last a grey point rises abruptly 
from the sea, and as the steamer advances, forms itself into a 
high sea-wall. At first sight the island is an enormous rock- 
plateau, another Table Mountain, as it were, set abruptly in the 
sea. But soon it is seen that this sea-wall is not quite sheer; in 
one case a cleft runs down to the shore, and, from the distance, 
a few houses and a tiny spire proclaim the capital of the colony. 
The steamer passes by the high cliffs, and casts anchor off this 
valley, about half a mile from the shore, and is soon beset with 
small boats, manned by negroes and mulattoes dressed in English 
clothes, speaking with English voices. 

Probably there is some native of the island on board the 
steamer returning from Cape Town (which attracts most of the 
able-bodied youth of the island), and he is greeted heartily by 
the boatmen. The passengers, glad to touch the solid land for 
a few hours, flock into the boats, and are landed at a small jetty, 
where the population of Jamestown (the capital) inspect them 
languidly. We are intruders from an unknown world, we shall 
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buy some bead-work and walking-sticks of whales’ bones, and 
fresh fruit, and obsolete postage stamps, and then we shall pass 
away, leaving the island to another month-long siesta. The 
steamship companies (which do not care the least how their 
“intermediate steamers” waste their time in mid-ocean) will not 
allow a sufficient wait at St. Helena to let us visit Longwood, the 
last home of “ General Bonaparte,” as he was called on the island, 
and we content ourselves with the purchase of photographs, and 
yet, when we return to England, we have a vague feeling that we 
have been “in touch” with the great Emperor, for in this small 
island something of him seems to linger, though his bones are at 
rest in France. 

Jamestown consists mainly of one long street, winding up the 
valley to the high plateau which occupies all the interior of the 
island. Most of us had the idea (derived from ignorant senti- 
mentalists) that this island, which was the prison of Napoleon, 
was a barren rock. It is nothing of the sort. In the valley are 
pleasant gardens, although exclusion of the outer air by the high 
cliffs on each side has a curious “relaxing,” dispiriting effect, 
while the interior plateau is breezy, and well covered with 
vegetation. If man were an animal without memory, the island 
should be a happy resting-place; but for Napoleon, turned into 
a squireen, condemned to look ever upon the ocean that had defied 
and wrecked his power, perhaps the “barren rock” of senti- 
mentalists had been as congenial a home. 

Most people in this educated age know nothing of St. Helena 
except that Napoleon died there. A few inquiring spirits, how- 
ever, have penetrated the labyrinth of ‘ Whitaker’s Almanack,’ 
and returned with one or two facts about the colony. Possibly 
some two or three have read the recent official reports. And yet 
St. Helena has a record which is not without interest, and 
which, thanks to the industry of one Mr. Janisch, sometime 
Governor of the island, who compiled a volume of extracts from 
official archives, has been given to the world. Mr. Janisch’s book 
(printed on the island) is a history of the rule of the East India 
Company, which held sway over St. Helena (with one or two 
intervals) from 1657 to 1834. St. Helena was, like most places, 
discovered by the Portuguese (in 1501); it was, like most Portu- 
guese discoveries, occupied by the Dutch (1645), and like most 
Dutch possessions, it was seized by the British (in 1657). The 
Dutch recaptured it in 1672, but were expelled within twelve 
months, and the East India Company obtained from Charles IL., 
in 1673, a grant of the island. A garrison was at once sent 
out, and steps were taken to form the planters—who cannot 
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have been very numerous—into a militia. For their new posses- 
sion was very precious to the Company ; it was the only British 
port between Falmouth and Bombay, and, in the event of war 
with Holland (which would close the port of Cape Town to 
British ships), the only spot at which provisions could be safely 
obtained. 

At one time it appeared that the new British possession 
would prove to be of great scientific value. For in 1676 Edmund 
Halley the astronomer, being anxious to emulate in the southern 
hemisphere the work of Flamsteed and Hevelius in the north, 
obtained from King Charles a commendation to the East India 
Company, and set out for St. Helena. ‘The reign of Charles II. 
was by no means a blank in our Imperial history. The possession 
of Tangier had turned the thoughts of Englishmen to Africa, and 
Prince Rupert, resting at Windsor from his wars, was keenly 
interested in schemes of African expansion. He himself had 
cruised as a privateer about the Azores, Madeira, and the Gambia 
Coast, but had never passed into the South Atlantic. Moreover, 
the pursuit of natural science seems to have had a strange 
attraction for many of the dilettante courtiers of the period. 
Accordingly the adventurous Halley, oniy twenty-two years old 
at the time, established himself in St. Helena, where for two 
years he worked quietly. He observed the Transit of Mercury, 
and registered no less than three hundred and forty-one new 
stars. And yet he seems to have been disappointed with the 
results of his research. Unfortunately he left no record of his 
life on the island, and his diary of a later voyage to the South 
Atlantic, undertaken in 1699 (which may be read in Dalrymple’s 
‘Collection of Voyages’: London, 1775), is very meagre. On this 
occasion he visited St. Helena, after touching at Tristan d’Acunha, 
but he writes nothing about a place which was then familiar 
ground to him. The diary is relieved at rare intervals by appre- 
hensions of the “Sally Rovers,” then a very real danger to 
shipping, and by mention of occasional “‘alcatrasses” viewed from 
his ship, but consists mainly of the barest register of observations. 
Halley was no mere pedant, and his remarks on the infant colony 
would have been full of interest. But he was intent on star- 
gazing, and the Company’s officials were too much absorbed in 
earthly matters to note down anything of interest about the 
watcher of the skies who lived amongst them. 

Yet the early records are interesting, because the garrison 
of St. Helena was so completely isolated that it depended upon 
the despatches sent from the East India House for all the news 
of contemporary events. And so the Directors wrote essays on 
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current politics for the guidance of their servants. St. Helena 
was never quite sure whether the Dutch or the French or the 
Spaniards were friends or foes; just as a ship to-day may be 
seized in mid-ocean before her captain has heard of any declara- 
tion of war, so our isolated possessions were exposed to unexpected 
forays from some foreign nation which, when the last despatches 
came from London, was the ally of England, but had since become 
an enemy. While the Stuart kings reigned, the Dutch were a 
standing menace to St. Helena, but the revolution of 1688 brought 
about a lasting peace, and henceforth for some time the French 
were the only possible assailants. 

The Company showed an affectionate, if somewhat fussy, 
solicitude about the prosperity of the island. The Directors 
were full of schemes, and were interested in the queerest trifles. 
They never could let their best servants, men like Warren 
Hastings or Lord Wellesley, have a free hand, and it was not 
to be expected that they should allow carte blanche to their 
representatives in St. Helena. They were very jealous of “ inter- 
lopers ” (private traders to the East Indies), and refused to allow 
such presumptuous mariners to obtain supplies at any of their 
possessions. ‘Thus they were furious when the local authorities 
in 1681 allowed provisions to be sold to the English ship Roebuck, 
which arrived in great distress. ‘We were induced to these 
conditions,” wrote the Council of St. Helena, apologetically 
reporting the affair, “because they were Christians and our 
fellow-subjects who, by the laws of God and man, are to be 
relieved in a time of such great exigency, and because most of 
the inhabitants discovered high discontent, tending even to 
sedition and mutiny, upon some doubt that they should not 
have liberty to stay and buy provisions.” The Directors at 
once replaced one of the elected councillors by an official 
nominee, to prevent such doings in the future, saying, “ We 
must tell you we cannot think it possible you should have ad- 
mitted any interlopers upon any pretence of necessity, country- 
manship or the like, if the major part of our Council had not been 
planters.” 

The Company, indeed, existed to procure good dividends for its 
shareholders, and if its monopoly of trade was to be infringed by 
interlopers who could count on obtaining help from the Company’s 
servants, its main purpose would be defeated. The death by 
starvation of a shipful of interlopers would have been a service- 
able warning, and yet these absurd philanthropists at St. Helena 
interfered! The Company was very parsimonious (as its servants 
in India had good reason to know). One Governor used too much 
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gunpowder in salutes. ‘The Directors were quick to rebuke him: 
“We think our honour consists in saving the Company’s money 
and so doth yours, which the Governor’s great years may very 
well give him experience of it.” 

The early governors of St. Helena, in fact, had not a very 
happy life; they were compelled to suffer both the disagreeable 
alternatives mentioned by Alexander Selkirk—“ to dwell in the 
midst of alarms,” was a consequence of “ reigning in this horrible 
place.” There were mutinous soldiers and turbulent planters, and 
discontented negro slaves, and pirates, and foreign enemies, and 
irritating chaplains, and nagging Directors at home. They were 
denied the great consolation of Englishmen set down in disagree- 
able parts of the globe, the power of extending the Empire. It 
is true that Governor Pyke in 1715 conceived the idea of oc- 
cupying Mauritius, which had just been abandoned by the Dutch. 
But the Directors would not listen to him; the French seized the 
opportunity, and gave our shipping a good deal of trouble before 
they were expelled, almost a century later, by force of arms. At 
one period there was some thought of occupying the Island of 
Tristan d’Acunha, but nothing seems to have come of the idea. 
That island is now part of the diocese of St. Helena, but the 
Governor of St. Helena is less fortunate than the Bishop, for his 
authority does not extend beyond the seas, since Ascension, as 
most people know, belongs to the Admiralty, and is “rated” asa 
man-of-war, 

Foreign affairs did not take up much of the Governor’s atten- 
tion, although in 1706 the French (sailing under Dutch colours) 
made a successful raid upon the Company’s shipping. The 
Directors’ orders on the subject of foreign ships are precise. 
“If any European people who are at amity with England arrive 
at the island for refreshment, use them civilly, but do not too far 
trust them on shore, nor to discover the strength of the place.” 

In 1795 the island supplied a St. Helena corps to the British 
expedition which took Cape Town. Fired by this enterprise, a 
later Governor lent two hundred and eighty-two men to Sir 
Home Popham, who called in 1806 on his way to attack Buenos 
Ayres. But the East India Company was not interested in 
British expansion in South America, and censured its venturesome 
servant most severely—the expedition having turned out un- 
successfully. One incident in the Napoleonic wars is curious. 
The Mary, a British whaler, put into the Dutch port of Cape 
Town in ignorance of the recent declaration of war, and was 
seized. The officers were put upon parole, the crew well used, 
and transferred to another ship, the Matilda. But they deter- 
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mined to strike for freedom, and accordingly putting out in one 
of the Matilda’s boats, surprised the Dutchmen on the Mary, 
recaptured their ship, sent back the Dutch crew in a boat, and 
escaped to St. Helena. The Governor gave them a very cold 
welcome, considering their enterprise an act of treachery. He 
determined to send the men home to England under a guard and 
inform the Dutch of his measures. “The whole of the trans- 
action,” he writes, “as narrated by the perpetrators themselves, 
appears to me highly reprehensible, if not attrociously (sic) 
criminal, being derogatory to the character and honour of the 
nation.” 

There was at times some danger from pirates, who, as late as 
1830, captured a British schooner close to the island, and there- 
fore any ship that attempted to enter the roads without permission 
was fired upon. Little more than a year ago the island was 
startled by a foreign man-of-war, flag not displayed, which 
appeared and vanished withont explanation. There is no cable 
to St. Helena, and the place might very easily be captured by 
some enemy before its inhabitants knew that war was declared. 
The garrison, until the recent despatch of West Indian troops 
to the island, consisted only of a company of infantry and a 
handful of artillery, detached from Cape Town. 

Events in England were not often reflected in St. Helena, but 
it is amusing to find that, in 1688, one Wakefield was punished 
for “ words derogatory to our Sovereign Lord the King,” having 
said to an official, “ Neither you nor your Popish King shall keep 
me in awe.” The news of the “glorious Revolution,” which set 
Popery at a discount, came to the island in a curious way. The 
Company’s ship Nathaniel picked up the news at Cape Town on 
her homeward voyage from India. The Dutch authorities had 
orders to seize any vessels of the English Royal Navy, presumably 
because it was not certain that their officers would be content 
to desert the sailor-king, James II. But they let the Honourable 
Company’s craft pass unmolested, as the Honourable Company 
might be counted upon to follow the lead of the Vicar of Bray, 
and bow to the chose jugée. 

There were sometimes difficulties with the garrison—we hear 
very early of certain soldiers showing themselves to be “ heady, 
hare-brained persons ”—and with the free planters, who delighted 
to thwart the power (almost absolute, in theory) of the Governor. 
On one occasion the “freemen” refused to have their cattle 
branded. In 1684, five planters were actually hanged for mutiny, 
but nine years afterwards some of the soldiers mutinied, murdered 
the Governor, and escaped in a ship which they,seized. But the 
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chief problems of administration arose from the difficulties caused 
by the presence of a large slave population. 

When the island was first occupied, the chaplain had special 
instructions to see to any negro children who were capable of 
education, but afterwards discipline amongst the blacks was held 
of more importance than culture. “We shall send you a system 
of the laws and customs of Barbadoes,” write the Directors. 
“‘ Remember it’s absolutely necessary you should hold our negroes 
to the rigour of the Barbadoes discipline, without which (neither) 
your own lives nor our Island can be safe.” Afterwards we hear 
that “It is a standing rule here that English Acts of Parliament 
... are not of any use in the Plantations except in very few and 
select cases, so we think it no way for your advantage to have 
your heads troubled with more points of the Common Law of 
England, but to adjudge of all things in a summary way according 
to equity and good conscience.” The cardinal rule of policy was 
that the blacks must be held down by terror. In 1686, the 
Directors censured the Council for their leniency to blacks, and the 
hint was taken. We hear of slaves burned to death (1689) for 
the murder of a master, of slave-women brutally flogged, of 
unspeakable mutilations perpetrated on men. Slaves were 
habitually tortured when required to give evidence, and the 
flogging on one occasion was performed with wire whips and 
fish-hooks tied to a cord. The leader of an abortive slave-rising 
in the reign of William III. was hanged alive in chains, and 
allowed to starve to death. Very little evidence was required 
to hang a slave. The authorities lived in constant fear of a 
revolt of the slaves, and did not hesitate on occasion to award 
twelve hundred lashes to a negro suspected of conspiracy. The 
wonder is that no successful slave-revolt ever took place, for 
private individuals were allowed to treat their slaves with ex- 
quisite cruelty, and, if a too flagrant case found its way to the 
courts, the master was generally punished by a nominal penalty. 
In 1704 a planter was fined forty shillings for murdering a slave- 
boy. Thirty years later a relation of the same gentleman cut 
a slave’s face with his knife and worried him with dogs, but 
“on promising not to give further ill-usage,” received him back 
from the authorities. 

Gradually a class of freedmen grew up, but they were looked 
upon with such dislike by the planters that in 1722 all further 
manumissions were forbidden. But just one hundred and ten 
years later came the emancipation of slaves, and the worst 
chapter of the island’s history was closed for ever. St. Helena 
then became a depdt for slaves freed by British cruisers, The 
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inhabitants of the island at present are almost all “coloured 
people,” z.e., mulattoes, but there are a few of pure negro race. 
They are miserably poor, having few resources besides fish-curing, 
but seem to the casual visitor to be a cheerful folk. Many of the 
young women go as domestic servants to Cape Colony. 

If the record of the days of slavery is a gloomy one, the 
vagaries of the chaplains, who from time to time presided over 
the spiritual interests of St. Helena, afford some light relief. It 
may be presumed that the ministers who were content to come 
to the island in the eighteenth century were not precisely the 
flower of the Church. For no one pretended that St. Helena was 
an ideal place of residence. It is healthy enough, and in this 
respect unlike our West African Colonies, but it probably re- 
sembled them in the fact that few but “broken men” could be 
tempted to become colonists. The view which the Company took 
comes out clearly in 1686, when the island Council, having to 
deal with a youth (white, of course) who was such an incorrigible 
thief that “he might be brought within the compass of the law 
to take away his life,” determined to afford him a chance of 
amendment, and accordingly gave sentence that he should be 
twice whipped and then sent off the island.” “This,” say the 
Directors, “is a silly piece of pageantry.... We are ashamed 
our Aged Governor should be guilty of so great a folly.... The 
wise Dutch never banish white men out of India, for to send 
home such to any part of Europe is rather a reward than a 
punishment.” 

It is, then, not surprising that most of the chaplains were 
somewhat eccentric persons. One Mr. Sault, chaplain in 1684, 
set the fashion to succeeding divines. This gentleman laughed 
when the Governor spoke of him as “ my domestic chaplain,” and, 
being haled before the council, remarked, “The King and his 
council would laugh heartily to see me baited by these fellows,” 
“and in a scornful manner went away.” It seems that the island 
tried to dispense with a chaplain after Mr. Sault had departed, 
for some years later we read that “ Manning, the chirurgeon, being 
unskilful and ignorant, is disrated to a private sentinel (as 
formerly he was) but to continue to read the prayers as before 
and funeral services at two shillings a week.” Unfortunately, 
as he was “very sottish and continuing in his old drunken 
practices,” he soon forfeited his clerical appointment. Not that 
drunkenness was very rare amongst either parsons or laymen 
in St. Helena, the large death-rate among the whites of 10 per 
cent. per annum during the eighteenth century, being attributed 
to the immense consumption of rum. 
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The doctors were not much better than the parsons. One, 
Dr. Wignall, was “always drunk, and nearly killed the Governor 
by giving unsuitable medicines, his excuse being that he had 
nothing else to give.” He was once placed in the stocks for one 
hour, where “he sung and swore the whole time.” Another 
doctor was, “ in other respects, an honest, and, we think, a skilful 
man,” but he used to bleed himself to the extent of a gallon every 
week, and, consequently, fainted at the sight of pork. 

The eternal conflict between Church and State raged fiercely in 
the tiny realm of St. Helena, and many a governor must have 
wished that he had some faithful knight at hand to “rid him of 
this turbulent priest.” The governors considered themselves 
supreme in the Church, and had no hesitation in interrupting a 
service to tell the parson he was reading the wrong collect, and 
put him under arrest, or, more temerarious than a modern bishop, 
in summoning a chaplain before them, and rebuking him for the 
“ fopperies” which he introduced into the liturgy. On the other 
hand, the parsons used sometimes to preach sedition, especially a 
Mr. Jones, who had been a private soldier, but left the army to 
become “an unstable, ill-designing, ignorant, but haughty priest.” 
And sometimes the chaplains would make interest in London 
against the governor. There must have been many occasions of 
friction in such a small community, where scandals and quarrels 
provided the only possible mental recreation. 

The career of one governor (who suffered especially from the 
clergy) perhaps deserves notice. This was M. Etienne Poirier, s 
French Huguenot, who took refuge in England, and was made 
Governor of St. Helena in 1697. His nationality was against his 
chances of success; every honest John Bull hated any Frenchman, 
and a renegade Frenchman was regarded with special contempt. 
Small insults were offered to him daily, and, although he procured 
from the Directors the dismissal of Captain Bright, who said that 
“Poirier had been hanged in France in effigies, not for religion’s 
sake, but for treason,” it was not possible to silence all his critics 
so effectually. His chaplain, Dr. John Kerr, declared his inten- 
tion of ruining “the French rogue and refugee.” Kerr rebuked 
the Governor for standing at prayer “like a French Huguenot, 
proud fool—and, I think, rogue, too,” when he should have 
kneeled. He seized upon an incautious remark of Poirier’s to 
the effect that “The royal race of Stuarts were an unfortunate 
family, and never did any good for England, ” and that the Prince 
of Hanover would be a better sovereign than Queen Anne, and 
pointed out to the Deputy-Governor, Mr. Sodington, that “The 
Governor was a traitor to his own King, and was forced to fly his 
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own country, and it could not be expected he should be true to 
the Company or the Queen of England.” 

Sodington encouraged Dr. Kerr at first, but when that worthy 
cleric defaced an official proclamation by rubbing his hand in red 
paint, and then “setting up the bloody hand” on the document, 
and subsequently beat his servant barbarously for giving informa- 
tion, he quarrelled with him, and stated his opinion of the 
reverend minister in plain terms. “ Mr. Kerr’s talent,” said the 
Deputy, “lies much more to Bacchus than his own profession, 
being never better pleased than when his face is of a scarlet dye 
by his dearly-loved punch, which makes him very captious. On 
the 17th inst., being flushed as usual, he did tell me his black coat 
was as good as my red, and called me ‘little fellow.’ But the said 
Kerr’s tongue is no slander, he giving it what scope his airy genius 
thinks fit to annihilate everyone, even the Governor and his lady, 
by lampoons, pretending he finds them, but are always written 
by his own hand.” 

Altogether, Mr. Kerr must have been a troublesome person. 
He had to leave the island without accomplishing his amiable 
project of ruining M. Poirier, and his last public utterance was, 
“You Hogoinot! Go, go to your own Hogoinot country to 
command your own Hogoinot ministers!” At one time he 
managed to score a point against the Governor by getting hold 
of a jocular letter written by the Huguenot to a friend. Eight- 
eenth century wit was not always refined, and this particular 
letter seems to have contained such jests as Cicero, who once used 
similar jocularity towards Clodius, confesses to have been “ not 
quite worthy of a Consul.” At any rate, Mr. Kerr affected to 
consider the letter unworthy of a Christian governor, and he sent 
copies to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishop of London. 
However, some slight freedom of the tongue or pen was not a 
fault serious enough} to bring about the recall of a Colonial 
governor, and M. Poirier outlived these attacks, and died in 
office. His will is not without an element of pathos, After 
thanking God for his escape from France during the Dragon- 
nades, he continues, “I give Him also my most humble thanks 
for having provided me an azyle (asylum), protection, and enter- 
tainment under good and auspicious masters, the Right Honourable 
East India Company, although loaded perpetually of trouble and 
vexations by traitors and unjust enemies, only because I never 
sought but the good and advantage of my illustrious masters. 
God grant He lay not their sins to their charge!” 

_ And so he passed beyond the reach of vindictive priests and 
insolent planters. His story illustrates the real nature of the 
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times. England has often prided herself upon her hospitality to 
foreigners, but it is clear that the immigrant alien was as un- 
popular in the eighteenth century as to-day. And the fact that a 
man had “ got into trouble” in his own country, even though it 
were for conscience’ sake, did not recommend him to the favour of 
the average Briton. 

The records of St. Helena are, of course, chiefly concerned with 
the acts of the officials, but a number of curious circumstances 
were noted from time to time. The island was a tropical 
Cranford, and no circumstance was too small to escape comment 
and record. We hear of a lady sentenced to be ducked in the sea 
for “ scandalising,” 7.¢., slandering, “the whole island.” We find 
numerous cases of witchcraft and sorcery, and there was a re- 
markable cow which was considered to be “ an unlawful beast, for 
she hath been seen to leap over a wall above six feet high, and a 
ditch nine feet wide.” Although duels were unusual, the most 
trivial disputes were made the subject of litigation. On one 
occasion, a man was fined for telling an engineer that he knew 
no more than a cat. 

Suddenly, this insular Lilliput was called on to receive a giant 
from the outer world. “In order to secure the person of a man 
whose conduct has proved so fatal to the happiness of the world,” 
Napoleon was despatched to St. Helena. The Company, which 
was anxious to avoid responsibility for the custody of such a 
prisoner, ceded the island to the Crown while Napoleon should 
reside upon it. Much has been written about the Emperor's 
imprisonment, and there is no need to touch upon it here. A 
study of the record shows that Napoleon was not likely to find 
congenial companions on the island. 

After the death of Napoleon, St. Helena returned to the pos- 
session of the East India Company for a while, but was finally 
transferred to the Crown in 1834. The opening of the Suez 
Canal, the extension of steam, and the decay of the whaling 
industry, have combined to deprive it of its old importance. Life 
in the island is quiet, but not unpleasant; the casual visits of a 
man-of-war, the periodical reliefs of the garrison, bring with 
them some opportunity of entertainment. And it is reported 
that the sailors at Ascension look upon St. Helena as an earthly 
paradise, for in St. Helena are trees and land-birds, and a 
cultivable earth, whose aspect recalled to mind must render 
even more bleak to the eyes of its garrison the lonely lava-rock 
by the Equator. 

Matcotm Seton. 





Young April. 
By EGERTON CASTLE, 


AvuTHOR OF ‘CONSEQUENCES,’ ‘THE LicHT oF ScCARTHEY,’ ‘THE 
PRIDE OF JENNICO,’ ‘LA BELLA,’ ETC. 


XLII. 


“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.”— Lovelace. 


Taz Rev. Thomas Smiley stared and passed his hand acruss his 
forehead, streaming with perspiration, and stared again. 

The events which had so rapidly succeeded each other within 
the last two hours of his existence had been so unexpected, so 
monstrous and alarming, what his eyes now actually beheld seemed 
so fantastic and incredible, that he could hardly persuade himself 
he was not in an evil dream. Was this place, reeking with 
tobacco-smoke and the fumes of wine and feasting, a tavern-room 
or a prison? These feasters with their uplifted glasses, these 
rollickers, whom he vaguely perceived to be gentlemen, holding 
him now under searching eyes, who might they be? 

Smiley turned to look from the sentry, who had resumed his 
march before the door, to the quiet pair of officials smoking before 
the stove, met on each side the gaze of placid amazement and 
returned again, increasingly distraught, to the contemplation of 
the supper-party. This time his jaw dropped. He staggered: if 
not dreaming, was he mad? 

“Edward!” he gasped; beheld his truant pupil rise to his feet 
with the well-remembered scowl, upsetting as he did so his 
brimming glass; and, unless the divine’s ears deceived him, 
the words, “Smiley, by thunder! Devil take him!” floated in 
the air. 

The parson tottered yet a few paces forward and stood sup- 
porting himself against the table. 

There was, in deed and in truth, Edward Warrender, Dake of 
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Rochester. He knew the very cloak that hung upon those 
rebellious shoulders, the beaver that lay but an inch from his 
hand. 

The strain of the situation was intense, but it was mercifully 
broken by one who seemed to be the eldest of the feasting- 

arty. 
' . a this gentleman seems to be an acquaintance of yours, Duke,” 
said Spencer, half rising in his seat as he spoke, “will you not 
introduce him and beg him to join us at supper?” 

Rochester made a desperate effort for the command of the 
position. 

“Certainly,” said he. ‘ Excuse me, gentlemen. I am surprised 
myself by this unexpected appearance. How do, Smiley? My 
domestic chaplain, sirs. Mr. Smiley—Count Neuberg. Mr. 
Spercer—Mr. Smiley.” 

“Oh, Edward, my dear boy!” said Mr. Smiley, and, staggering 
round the table, showed a disposition at once to weep and to clasp 
the prodigal in his arms. ‘“ Edward, Edward, the sleepless nights, 
the days of agony! Gentlemen, excuse this emotion: I am this 
young gentleman’s tutor—guardian; I may say I stand to him in 
loco parentis. I have been in the deepest anxiety concerning 
him.” Here the worthy clergyman’s watering eye was fain to 
shift itself from his pupil’s ferocious glare, and fall appealingly 
upon Neuberg; but, finding that individual sunk in silent 
laughter, it was turned in despair to Spencer’s countenance, 
upon the perfect gravity of which it rested, at length, with 
relief. 

Addressing the latter then, Mr. Smiley proceeded with more 
confidence. ‘Am I right, sir,” said he, “in believing you to be a 
countryman? You may perhaps have heard of me by name— 
Smiley—the Rev. Thomas Smiley, late of Wadham College, 
Oxford. My life has been devoted to the education of the youth 
of the aristocracy.” 

Emboldened by the sound of his own voice and by the ap- 
parently deferential attention it elicited, ‘‘ Delightfal task,” he 
proceeded, with something of his old pomposity, “to rear the 
tender thought—to teach the young idea how to shoot.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” cried Neuberg, his suppressed cachinnation 
bursting out with all the violence of reaction. ‘Ha, ha! my 
good sir; that is exactly what our friend here, Mr. Spencer, has 
been doing this very evening. You are evidently kindred 
spirits.” 

Bewilderment crept again upon Smiley’s face. 

“The foreign nobleman seems pleased to be facetious,” he said 
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to Spencer; “but if, sir, you are also a guide, philosopher, and 
friend of youth, you will understand my sufferings when, with a 
petulance which we must excuse as belonging to his years, this 
young gentleman, my charge, flew from the guardianship of my 
encircling wings, having previously obtained from me (by what I 
can only term subterfuge) all my available supplies.” 

“ Your supplies?” echoed the prodigal, with withering scorn. 
“ Whose money, sir, was it that swelled your lean purse ?” 

“Your noble relatives, Edward,” retorted Mr. Smiley solemnly, 
“entrusted me with the sole guardianship and responsibility of 
yourself—appointed me, as I might say, nurse to your tender 
inexperience upon its first entrance upon the ways of life, and 
they provided me nobly, generously, with funds sufficient for my 
responsible post. The funds were mine, Edward—mine as your 
guardian—for you are still an infant in the eyes of the law, and 
as such amenable to authority, and incompetent to act for 
yourself.” 

“T begin to fear,” said Spencer, with mock gravity, “that we 
have been sadly deceived in our young friend. Believe me, sir, 
we knew nothing of this: we should not have encouraged him in 
these evil ways.” 

Feeling greatly supported by the attitude of his compatriot, 
Mr. Smiley became magnanimous. 

“T shall reproach you no more, Edward,” said he. “‘ Juvenile 
vitium regere non posse impetum.’ I never held my young friend 
completely responsible for his actions: The Woman tempted him, 
sir; it is the lot of man. No doubt he has paid bitterly already 
for his infatuation. You yourself, who, as I apprehend, have 
chosen the same vocation as myself, can conceive the anguish that 
oppressed my heart when I found that this precious deposit had 
fallen a victim to the seductive wiles of an adventuress, such as 
we are especially warned against by the Holy Scriptures, a painted 
Jezebel, a singer of the streets, a strolling play-acting wanton. 
— Merciful heavens! ” 

The ejaculation had barely escaped the lips of the astonished 
parson before it was strangled in a scream of terror, for Neuberg 
had sprung up like a tiger, and now faced him with clutching 
hands outstretched, as if he would seize him by the throat. 

“Canting old crow, another word against the pride of woman- 
kind, and it will be the last you shall ever speak !” 

Unable in his turn to restrain his laughter, Spencer, aided by 
Rochester, intervened between the unhappy divine and the 
wrathful lover. 


The Duke, rehabilitated in his own eyes by this unexpected move 
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of his friend’s, was rapidly sinking all feeling of ruffled mortifi- 
cation into that of boyish mischievousness. Moreover, he had 
recollected, the flight of time would soon place a triumphant 
vindication in his own hands. 

He helped with a will to draw the incensed officer away from 
his quarry, while sentry and gendarmes gazed, as on a delightful, 
if incomprehensible, entertainment. 

“T see how it is,” uttered Mr. Smiley moaningly to Spencer, as 
soon as he recovered sufficient composure to speak. “I see how 
it is. Igee the whole appalling truth, the whole dreadful mistake : 
this is a lunatic asylum, and you are the head-keeper! But how, 
how has that unhappy boy come hither?” 

Even Neuberg’s rage was not proof against the unconscious 
humour of this solution of the mystery. His great laugh rang 
out once more, confirming Mr. Smiley’s worst fears, and was 
immediately joined, to the latter’s horror, by the laughter not 
only of his reprobate pupil, but by that of the only person whom 
he had credited with sanity besides himself. 

He wiped the perspiration from his brow and covered his pale 
lips with his hand to hide their spasmodic twitching, looking 
round with the hopeless terror of the trapped. 

“No, no,” said Rochester, moved at last with a sort of com- 
passion at the abject spectacle—“ no, Smiley, do not be frightened. 
We are not in a madhouse, only, as far as I can make out, in the 
arrest-room of the Palace of Justice of His Majesty the Ruler of 
this Kingdom.” 

The tutor dropped a great sigh of relief. 

“And very sorry am I, Edward,” whimpered he, then, with a 
faint effort to straighten his crumpled form into some sort of 
dignity, “to see you in such a place.” 

“Your sorrow, Mr. Smiley,” retorted the pupil, bowing mock- 
ingly, “cannot be as great as mine to meet you here.” 

“ Yes,” put in Spencer, wiping his eyes, “ where the nurse fails 
the infant may well have tripped.” 

Mr. Smiley fell but from one distress into another. 

“T assure you, gentlemen,” said he, babbling and stammering 
in his anxiety to exculpate his character—“ I assure you, Edward, 
nothing that I have done has warranted this monstrous, this, I 
may say, criminal interference with the liberty of a British 
subject.—No sooner, Mr. Spencer, had I received the necessary 
supplies from England than, entreated thereto by urgent letters 
from this young nobleman’s relatives, I felt myself bound to set 
forth and reclaim the beloved wanderer. When at length, after 
divers vicissitudes I traced him to this city—only this very 
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evening—I naturally applied at once to the Chief of Police for 
information. Here, sir, I was met from the first with gross 
discourtesy, not to say brutality, and, upon my displaying some 
pardonable irritation and severity, coupled no doubt with the 
unfortunate circumstance of my having been deprived of my 
passport” (here the Duke smiled cruelly), “I was accused of 
being myself a suspicious person. At last, sir, I lost my temper, 
I confess it—to be perfect is not of humanity—I lost my temper, 
and expressed my opinion of a Ruler who could sanction such 
tyranny upon harmless and respectable travellers, in terms more 
explicit than polite. Then—oh, heavens !—I was seized in the 
most unconstitutional manner, handed to the charge of uniformed 
ruffians, stripped of my luggage, my papers, my very purse, 
dragged along the streets, forced into this place, as you have 
seen, where ”—here his countenance assumed an expression of the 
moat undisguised woe—“ I not only meet most unexpectedly with 
my unhappy ward, but I am most undeservedly insulted by 
yonder gentleman, who seems to be his friend and yours, and who, 
if he is not insane, must at least be in liquor.” 

“Count Neuberg,” said Spencer gravely, while that volatile 
person was once more overpowered by laughter, “‘ conceived that 
those severe strictures of yours about a certain fair traveller were 
applied to a lady of his acquaintance, who is respected and 
cherished by all who know her. That, of course, was his mistake, 
for your language could not possibly have referred to the lady in 
question. But you will, I trust, forgive his slight impetuosity 
out of consideration for the chivalrous instinct that prompted it. 
Meanwhile our supper is growing cold. We are hungry men, 
Mr. Smiley; will you honour us and allow us to proceed?” 

Mr. Smiley fumbled at his necktie, smoothing with fluttering 
fingers his dishonoured cloth, gazed dubiously from one to the 
other, and hesitated. He, too, was hungry. 

“Surely,” he began, “nothing could be further from my 
thoughts than to have cast aspersion upon any lady known to 
Monsieur le Comte.” 


“ Well, sit down, reverend sir,” said Neuberg impatiently, “and 
set to.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” said the clergyman, bowing; “ but 
duty first: an elucidation from my ward of his irresponsible 
behaviour is imperative. Edward, you cannot think me un- 
reasonable if I ask for a word of private conversation with 
you?” 

Rochester, who had now resumed his seat, coolly filled himself a 
fresh glass of wine, and, lifting it in his hand, paused, with his 
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eyes on the clock. In a few seconds the strokes of twelve rang 
out into the room. 

“Mr. Smiley,” said the young man then, “from this hour your 
tutorship ends and my independence begins. It is the first of 
May. Edward me no more Edwards, if you please ; for the future 
I am to you the Duke of Rochester, and, as you behave, your 
patron.” 

Smiley started as if a bucket of cold water had been flung upon 
him. In the emotions and rapid journeyings of the last days he 
had forgotten the flight of time. He moistened his lips, and 
twice attempted to speak; then suddenly his back curved into a 
servile bow. 

“Your Grace——” began he. 

“Sit down and eat,” said the Duke, cutting him short. And 
as Spencer, with a curl of sarcastic scorn upon his lips, made way 
for the deposed and humbled guardian, Rochester again raised his 
glass. “ Will you drink with me upon my coming of age, friends?” 
said he, 

So eager was the future Dean to be included in this favoured 
category that he forgot his manners, and, seizing uninvited 
upon a bottle, with a trembling hand poured himself a bumper in 
which to do honour to the toast. 


XLII. 
“Therefore we banish you our territories.”—Shakespeare. 


Nevsere broke off in the middle stave of a rollicking soldier- 
song, suddenly aware that no one was listening. He tried all the 
bottles in turn: they had all done their duty to the last drop of 
their blood. 

“That being the case,” said he wisely, “nothing remains but 
bed.” He yawned a mighty yawn, and eyed sideways the row of 
plank beds.—“ Well, I have slept on worse.” 

He looked round on his companions. Rochester, with elbows 
propped on the table and with head fallen forward on his hands, 
was already half asleep. Spencer, one of those in whom generous 
wine only stirs up the fundamental melancholy of the dreamer, 
was gazing across at the blank wall, his thoughts far away from 
the present scene, on God knows what dismal flight. Mr. Smiley, 
as an epicure, had still a glass of ruby to sip, and was sipping it 
with an air of dignified and critical gravity which sat comically 
enough on his disordered appearance and was not unlike that of 
some dissipated cockatoo. 

Neuberg was too sleepy to laugh, and, if truth be told, he was a 
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little fuddled, for his fatigue had been great and the red wine 
potent. He knew, too, that the fumes of that wine remain long 
weighty upon the brain. 

“ Come,” said he, seizing Rochester by the arm—*“ come to bed, 
you sleepy head!” 

Rochester, startled, sprang up, inclined to be quarrelsome ; but, 
forgetting his purpose midway in a yawn, threw his arm amicably 
upon his friend’s shoulder. 

“Come, Michael,” went on the latter; “you will lose your 
beauty sleep.” 

Spencer cast a sad awakened eye upon him, sighed profoundly, 
but rose with the air of a man to whom resistance, however 
reasonable, is not worth the trouble. 

“To sleep,” he murmured vaguely, “ perchance to dream. Life 
is but a series of dreams. To dream is sweet, but to wake is 
bitter.” 

Linked together the three shaped their course across the flagged 
space—a course which, under the impulse of a certain freakishness 
on the part of Neuberg the leader, of a certain vagueness on that 
of Rochester, and of a certain inertness on that of Spencer, 
described not a few wave-like evolutions before reaching its 
goal. 

Finding himself abandoned, Mr. Smiley hastily gulped his 
remaining mouthful and prepared to follow the example of his 
companions. 

Despite the fatigues and emotions he had undergone, and the 
fact that he had secured perhaps a larger share of the flowing 
bowl than any that night, his well-seasoned head guided his steps 
with great majesty to the unworthy couch that awaited him. 
Upon this his form was presently extended in the only attitude 
compatible with the roundness of its bulk and the uncompromising 
exigencies of the planks beneath. Ill at ease, he lay like some 
gigantic bird in a swoon, and slept and dreamt and groaned—and 
woke and groaned; while next him, wide-eyed, Spencer, with his 
hands crossed under his head, sighed with the sadness of his 
watching heart, Further down, as he had fallen, like a child, with 
arms limply cast apart and light breath, Rochester slumbered, 
beantiful in boyhood; and beyond him, wrapped in his cloak, 
Neuberg breathed deep in sleep as profound as a soldier’s should 


* * * * * 
When upon the whitewashed ceiling the gray hue of dawn had 


given place to the first yellow streak of day, Neuberg awoke, 
stretched himself like a dog, and rose. He had not budged an inch 
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the whole night. His companions were all asleep still, even 
Spencer at last. But he, with the craving for fresh air and water 
upon him, went in quest of his guardians, to make interest for 
both. 

The good-natured gendarmes offered him their best yellow cake 
of scarifying soap, a tin bason of water, even a razor and a broken 
bit of looking-glass. Before their bars the great windows were 
opened, and the breath of heaven, and the sunshine, and the call 
of sparrows and swallows, came pouring into the detention- 
room, 

The Guardsman was very spruce by the time the Duke stirred 
and envied him, and fresh filling of the tin bason was forthwith 
eagerly demanded. It was a great chagrin to the young man that 
his smooth chin should yet show no growth worthy of the gaoler’s 
razor ; but as a set-off he dipped his curly head into the cold water 
and emerged with every curl sparkling, like a young god rising 
from the dew. 

Spencer was shaving in his turn; the other two were gravely 
engaged in brushing each other, while they discussed projects and 
probabilities; Smiley still snored melodiously in the background, 
when a gentleman, most military-looking under a sombre civilian 
attire, marched in upon them through an obsequiously wide-flung 
door. The gendarmes saluted and stood rigidly at attention, and 
Neuberg, wheeling round, recognized his acquaintance, the Chief 
of the Police. 

“ Ah, good-morning, Baron!” cried he jovially. 

“‘Good-morning, Count Neuberg,” returned the other, without 
relaxing from the severity of his official demeanour. “This 
gentleman, I believe, is the Duke of Rochester? Mr. Spencer, I 
salute you. There is yet another also, is there not ?—the English 
pastor who arrived in the town last night in a riotous condition. 
Sergeant, bring up the fourth prisoner in custody.” 

A sorry spectacle was the poor half-awakened clergyman, as he 
took rank beside the other three, who, even to Spencer with 
his half-shorn chin and open collar, looked all such high-bred 
gentlemen. 

“Sirs,” said the Chief of the Police then with sonorous severity, 
“His Majesty was pleased to send for me at an early hour this 
morning to communicate his pleasure with regard to you. You, 
Mr. Spencer, have broken the law by fighting an unauthorized 
duel, and have made yourself thereby liable to two years’ Fortress. 
You, Count Neuberg, and you, milord, by acting as seconds in this 
affair, have likewise transgressed against the statutes: the penalty 
which you have incurred is six months’ arrest. His Majesty 
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however, mindful of the fact that Mr. Spencer, and you also, 
gentlemen, are not subjects of his own, and that your offence, 
therefore, is attributable, no doubt, to ignorance or to misrepre- 
sentation, has resolved to exercise his Royal right of clemency, 
and, without bringing the matter to trial, to commute your 
punishment to banishment fromthe Kingdom. You will please 
to be ready, gentlemen, to set out for the frontier in an hour from 
now. A travelling-coach, under charge of escort, will attend here 
at that time. Your goods will be sent with you. You are to 
consider yourselves under arrest, and debarred from holding any 
communication with anyone in this town until you have been 
deposited across the border.” 

“We are extremely sensible of His Majesty's clemency,” began 
Spencer, with the shadow of a bitter smile, when a sudden 
outburst of clamour on the part of Mr, Smiley interrupted him. 

“ And what is to become of me?” cried that gentleman piteously, 
and proceeded to pour forth once more the thrilling story of his 
woes, his manner varying between the extremes of humility and 
indignation, as the sense of his injuries or of his helplessness got 
the upper hand. 

“TI was coming to you, sir,” said the Chief of the Police, cutting 
him short, at length, at the word “robber,” and surveying his 
lamentable appearance with acute disfavour: “His Majesty has 
other occupation for his Courts of Justice than the detention of 
drunken travellers. It is His Majesty's wish that, since you claim 
authority upon the Duke of Rochester, you should be given a seat 
in the same coach and opportunity of exercising your rights in 
another kingdom. Your pocket-book will be returned to you 
presently, and your luggage sent with the rest. A word of advice 
in conclusion: try and remember, Mr. Pastor, that the rites of the 
— and of the Christian religion are not in harmony with each 
other.” 

This cruel taunt to the one man of the whole accused party that 
had been absolutely sober overnight almost wrung tears from the 
parson’s eyes—tears which even the prospect of his restored 
pocket-book and approaching freedom could not assuage. 

“Did I not tell you,” said Neuberg, as soon as the Chief of 
Police had retired, “that he would not dare to bring me to trial ? 
And if not me, of course not Rochester; and if neither of us, of 
course not you, the principal!” 

Spencer quietly turned back to his shaving. 

“ Eva was packing up yesterday,” continued Neuberg pensively. 


“Well, she will not be long after us; but the dence is in it that I 
cannot send her a line.” 
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“For goodness’ sake, Smiley,” said Rochester, interrupting his 
quondam tutor’s vain laments, “stop that horrid noise, and make 
yourself decent, since you are to be of our party. I do not know 
about your being sober last night ; I,do-know that you drank most 
of the wine, though!” 

* * * * * 

It was a silent party that rolled through the wakening streets 
at the round trot of the official horses—each man occupied with 
his own thoughts, and those of all of them more or less tinged 
with melancholy. Spencer lay back in the recess of the carriage 
with folded arms and closed eyes. Neuberg, beside him, restless, 
shifted his position a thousand times, broke into whistling staves 
immediately suppressed, peered now from one window, now from 
another, in the vain hope of descrying some sign or token of his 
beloved. Mr. Smiley, disposed to be plaintively conversational, had 
been ruthlessly snubbed into silence by his stern young patron, and 
only gave vent to his feelings by a smothered groan at every jolt, 
@ wincing sigh at every involuntary movement. Such soft, ease- 
loving flesh as his could not with impunity brave the plank bed. 

But perhaps it was Rochester’s heart that sat the heaviest in his 
bosom ; he had neither Spencer’s final acceptance of the inevitable, 
nor Neuberg’s hopeful belief, nor the clergyman’s determined 
egoism to sustain him. 

Leaning forward with hands resting on the framework of the 
open window nearest to him, he watched every familiar corner 
emerge into view and disappear, and, with every turning, seemed 
to be closing for ever a page of his month of fooling. 

With what a delicious sense of mystery and indefinite hope he 
had seen the walls of the town first enclose him in the darkness! 
With what a sickening sense of flatness, what an all-encompassing 
premonition of future dulness, he now saw them recede in the blue 
and gold sunshine of this delicate May-day! 

As they rolled out through the toll-gates, Rochester thrust his 
head out of the window and gazed long and earnestly after the 
receding vision of glistening spires and roofs. The hum of the 
human bee-hive, the jangle of the church bells, the cheerful 
noises which et all times seemed so characteristic of the little 
capital, died away gradually, and the country silence was broken 
only by the roll and monotonous whirl of their own wheels, the 
steady trot of their horses and of those of the two mounted 
gendarmes who accompanied them, or by the song of a lark in a 
field that rose suddenly as they passed and mocked him with a 
joyous ironical farewell. 

He turned his head and looked forward; before them, through 
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the mist of dust, lay the road, cutting the bare hill like a white 
tape, stretching upwards and onwards, between fields unbroken 
by tree or hedge. Beyond lay the sky, faintly blue. It was an 
image of his coming life, thought the boy—up hill, arid, 
uninteresting, leading high, but to no visible end. 

There was nothing to prevent him from making his future what 
he would; but Rochester was one of those to whom ambition, 
though possessing no charm, though inspiring no passion, forms 
yet an integral part of nature. The good hound hunts according 
to his race. The Duke of Rochester must be rich, must be 
influential, powerful, must play his allotted part in the world, 
however distasteful, however wearisome that part might be. 

He threw himself back against the cushions with an impatient 
sigh. The book was closed; never again, in all probability, would 
he be able to live through a single page of such liberty and 
irresponsibility again. And he was too young yet to look forward 
to the time when, in a solitary hour, he might unclasp it, and 
find a fragrant solace in turning over some of its scented leaves, 





XLIV. 


“Then was a star danced, and under that was I born. Cousins, 
God give you joy.”—Shakespeare, 


Tue party halted at a wayside inn, where their appearance created 
much astonishment and interest. They were preparing to start 
again when, at the full speed of a pair of steaming horses driven 
by a reckless hand, a shabby travelling-coach laden with trunks, 
hand-boxes and parcels of all sizes and shapes, tied together with 
string, appeared round the corner and clattered in upon the 
scene. 

“Aha, my children!” sang a lady’s melodious voice, “have I 
got you? Not without trouble, I assure you!” And Eva’s head, 
tied up in a Jace shawl, with disordered curls escaping on every 
side, was popped out of the window of the shabby coach. 

Neuberg, who had just settled his long legs in the prison 
carriage, gave from inside its recesses a kind of war-whoop, and 
bounded out again with so much energy as nearly to upset 
Mr. Smiley, whose equilibrium was already sufficiently disturbed 
by his recognition of the fair traveller. 

“Beau-Sourire!” cried Neuberg, and leaped forward with arms 
extended. But, respectfully yet firmly, a police-officer interposed 
the bulk of his horse between them. Neuberg collided, therefore, 
with a highly-greased top-boot and recoiled, cursing freely. 
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“My orders, Herr Rittmeister,” said the man of discipline 
mildly. Neuberg turned purple, reflected a moment, and became 
reasonable. 

{| “Till the frontier, my darling!” cried he. ‘“ Absurd regulation 
|| —but still, we are prisoners. ” 

i “Oh Lord!” gaid the lady, “what fools there are in the 
| world! Much use there was, then, in such hurry: the music- 
i books are on the top of my last new bonnet, not to speak of the 
\ way I am dressed, for every hook and eye is wrong. 

Her lovely rosy face beamed at them from out of its dark 
frame ; the words were tipped with laughter. Her presence had 
broken upon their dull humours like the sun through the clouds, 
i like the fresh morning air into a close room. 

Spencer’s face was genially lit up, and the Duke’s tenderly 
softened from its cold self-centred set. Even the policemen had 
| to turn their heads respectfully aside to hide two broad sym- 
| pathetic smiles. 

As for Neuberg, his whole being seemed to swim in very 
joyousness, as, dancing, he dodged the gendarmes’ horses to 
catch fresh sights of his beloved and waft rapturous kisses to her. 
Mr. Smiley alone, supporting himself against the wheel of the 
coach, gazed aghast upon the indecorous presence. 

“Well,” said Eva, “ we need not have been in such a fuss, that 
isevident. Why, I fluttered that poor Pzriborzki to such a degree 
thet he did not know whether he was standing on his head or his 
heels! Is it not so, Pzriborzki?” 

She jerked her thumb cheerfully backwards in the direction of 
the rumble, of the accompanist’s presence in which the friends 
now became aware. Hemmed in by parcels and carrying a bird- 
cage on his knee, he sat, blushing violently to find himself 
suddenly the cynosure of so many eyes. 

“Na, yes,” went on the Prima Donna in answer to the different 
shades of astonishment perceptible on the surrounding faces, “I 
am carrying him off with me. It is the pearl of accompanists, 
and I could not live without him any more than he without me— 
could you, my Pzriborzki? And so I am to drive alone, am I? 
May I not even have the little Duke? Oh, come, Mr. Policeman, 
that poor child cannot have done anything so very wrong.” 

Her merry eye roved over the party until it rested on the 
black figure of Mr. Smiley and suddenly became lit with fresh 
mischief. 

“Well, I am sure, anyhow,” she said, “that this Herr Pastor 
is not one of the delinquents; if ever innocence and virtue sat 
enthroned, it is upon that holy countenance. May I not have 
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the company of the reverend gentleman? It will do me good, I 
feel it will.” 

“God forbid!” cried Smiley in loud tones of horror, and threw 
out both his hands with a gesture of reprobation. 

There was a burst of laughter, led by Eva’s treble. The 
shoulders of the gendarmes fairly shook. The only persons who 
preserved their gravity were Neuberg and the unfortunate clergy- 
man himself, who began to regret his rashness upon meeting the 
look which the officer now fixed upon him—a look so menacing, 
not to say so ferocious, that, muttering something about his 
health, the bad night and the sun, Mr. Smiley fairly turned tail 
and sought safety in the farthest corner of the carriage. 

This was the signal for a general move. 

Both coaches started upon the road again; the three friends 
took it in turn to hang their heads out of the window and 
exchange distant remarks or signals with Eva, which process 
much relieved the tediousness of the journey. 


XLY. 


“The setting sun and music at the close, 
As the last taste of sweets is sweetest last.” 


—Shakespeare. 


Tue high tide of spring had flooded the well-remembered little 
border town, the scene of Rochester’s first duelling experience, 
and it had changed the irregular hamlet into a very bower. Not 
a burgher’s house or artizan’s cottage but had its plume of lilac- 
bush, its pink-foamed apple-tree, its bed of gorgeous tulip or 
wreath of bursting vine; not to speak, indeed, of the chestnuts 
in the fountain-square, the acacias in the road-makers’ alley, 
and the ethereal stars of the white-and-mauve glycine* creeping 
and enfolding the old walls of the inn garden. 

The travellers at the Toll House Inn had been received with 
the confidential welcome due to the well-remembered guest, the 
obsequious flutter due to a party of such consequence. 

They had taken an almost affectionate leave of their police 
escort in the inn courtyard. Free men once more, they stepped 
into the orchard green. For out in the flower-scented garden 
they elected this day to have their evening meal by the light of 
the setting sun—their last meal together! It had been mutually 
agreed that partings are best brief; therefore that Rochester 
should set out by post upon his further journey this very evening, 


* Wistaria. 
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that Spencer should wait for the mail-coach, while his friends 
took the divergent southward route. 

At Eva’s suggestion, Dr. Theophilus Lehmann, pink of seconds 
and pearl of country surgeons, had been sent a warm invitation 
to join them ; and his simple presence, his undisguised delight at 
finding himself once more (against all hope) in such delightful 
company, greatly contributed to the outward cheerfulness of the 
hour. 

Mr. Smiley, at a broad hint from his new patron, had come to 
the conclusion that an al fresco repast would be prejudicial to his 
rheumatic tendency, and had decided to take his refection within 
doors. Therefore all was harmony. 

And so the hour passed, with jest and laughter and toast and 
song—hour of sadness and merriment so subtly blended that it 
was destined to remain perhaps the most tender memory of 
Rochester's life. 

The sands of the glass now began to run low, and upon the 
sloping gardens the shadows to grow longer and colder. 

Eva sprang up. 

“Now,” cried she, “one more toast, the final. Let the wine go 
round again: you have drunk to our liberty, Neuberg’s and mine, 
and let come what may, it is sweet; you have drunk to that 
perfect happiness which every one of us expects and which none of 
us will get, that is the inevitable; you have drunk to the 
Duke and the Doctor, to the Philosopher and the Pzriborzki, 
to the Soldier and the Singer: now let us drink to our future 
meeting !” 

The glasses were filled with acclamation, clinked with ceremony, 
emptied almost with solemnity. As each put down the empty 
bumper, gravity had taken the place of smiles. A toast to a 
happy meeting in the vague future can but emphasise the reality 
of the immediate parting. There was an impressive silence. 
Two tears gathered in Eva’s eyes and rolled unrestrained down 
her cheeks. Neuberg put out his hands to her: she looked at the 
brooding face of Spencer with a steady, sad intentness, then 
heaved a long sigh and slowly put her hand into that of her 
faithful lover. Spencer’s face suddenly beamed; he turned to 
them with an approving smile, 

“ At least,” he said, “for you there lies happiness for the 
taking.” 

But Rochester felt a sense of increasing loneliness creep upon 
him. 

At this moment a servant, who had approached him unperceived, 
touched Spencer on the shoulder. 
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“There is a lady just ridden into the courtyard, sir, who 
desires to see you.” 

Spencer had started to his feet; his face had grown pale. 

“ Where is she?” he asked. 

Even as he spoke the figure of the Countess de Lucena appeared 
at the head of the little flight of steps leading into the garden. 
Framed by the doorway under the hanging wreaths of glycine, 
she stood looking down upon them, her graceful sles lerness 
accentuated by the long straight folds of her riding-habit. Her 
face, under the shadow of the great-brimmed hat, shone forth with 
a sort of pale luminosity. 

In amazement too deep for words the friends saw how Spencer 
walked steadily up to his unexpected visitor; how the two, with 
quiet greeting, interchanged a few words; and then how he gave 
her his hand, led her down the steps; how together they strolled 
past the table, across the green slope, towards the lower garden 
path. 

Neither Spencer nor the Countess vouchsafed a glance upon the 
company ; she had thrown the long folds of her habit over her arm 
and showed the springing tread of each exquisite foot in its high 
riding-boot as she stepped. She had broken a little branch of 
glycine and held it to her cheek as she looked up at her 
companion. 

The men rose as she went by; the Duke’s heart was beating to 
suffocation; but Eva, drawing closer to the table, rested her 
elbows upon it and her face upon her hands, and followed the two 
with burning eyes. 

The sun flamed crimson and saffron on the horizon and flooded 
the world with the glory of its parting look. There was a great 
silence in the air, when suddenly a thrush on some topmost branch 
of the tree raised the liquid ecstasy of its evening song. 

Beneath, on that level path, Rochester watched the two figures 
pace solemnly to and fro, engaged, it seemed, in earnest com- 
munion. With such courtliness did Spencer move, with such 
grace the woman beside him, that it imparted, he thought, to the 
humble inn garden something of the atmosphere of a princely 
pleasance. 

And still the bird sang on, expressing to the lad’s fancy all that 
lay unformulated upon his own heavy heart: the ineffable beauty 
of what might have been, the eternal sadness of what was. 

Spencer seemed to speak but little; the Countess much, 
emphasising her words with a few dainty gestures of the hand 
that held the mauve blossom. Once or twice she laid it upon his 
arm. Then, all of a sudden, it was evident that her words ran 
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quicker and more eagerly: she broke apart from her companion 
and stood facing him. 

Rochester saw her drop her flower, half stretch both her arms 
to the man, leaning a little forward in an exquisite airy poise, the 
attitude of the goddess ready to crown the mortal. Just so must 
Diana have alighted before Endymion. 

Watching with a poignancy of emotion which was well-nigh 
anguish, Rochester beheld Spencer step back a pace and fold his 
arms upon his breast; and at the same moment the Countess 
dropped hers by her side, as a bird might close her wings. She 
had thrown back her little head; in silence they were looking 
straight into each other’s eyes. And the watcher knew that two 
strong human souls had met in the mortal conflict of Pride and 
Desire; that the man suffered more from his victory than she 
from her defeat. 

It was a brief moment, charged with the emotions of a lifetime. 
Then, with a quiet movement, the Countess gathered her skirts 
together again. Spencer stepped forward, slightly bowing, and 
offered his arm, which delicately she took—grande dame in every 
deliberate gesture. In silence they paced the garden path again 
once or twice, and then they began to mount the slope that led 
towards the house. 

Involuntarily Rochester turned to draw nearer to her as she 
approached, The sun had now sunk, and hyacinthine shadows 
had taken the place of the golden glamour; filmy vapours were 
rising from the cooling earth; every tree and flower was wrapped 
in the mystery of the hour; the thrush’s brilliant notes had sunk 
to those plaintive undertones that sound like the very voice of 
twilight; and like the very spirit of evening herself, the Countess 
came up upon them silently from among the blossoms, her eyes 
shining as the first stars, a misty plume floating about her brow. 
This time she looked deliberately at each one as she passed, but 
without pausing, and barely moving her head in response to 
Neuberg’s stiff salute and to Rochester’s almost unconscious 
inclination. But as her glance fell upon the men’s faces, her lip 
curled in an enigmatic smile:—“ Oh, virtuous young men,” it 
seemed to say, “did I but choose to lift a finger. . . !” 

At the foot of the steps she disengaged her hand from Spencer’s 
arm and, mounting first, passed out of sight. He followed 
her. 

In the gathering gloom, of the little party under the lime-trees 
the two who knew so much already (and guessed so much more) 
looked at each other without a word. And each face was white in 
the other’s eyes. 
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“Oh,” cried Eva, in a voice of passion, “God save us! That 
woman again! Why, the whole town was ringing with tales of 
her this morning! Spencer’s duel and Neuberg’s stormings have 
opened every eye. They say she is dismissed by the Queen, who 
now is ill—heart-broken. My God! can such terrible women 
be?” 

With a sudden impulse Neuberg laid his hand on Eva’s lips, 
and then, stooping, kissed her. 

But Rochester, after a furtive glance around him, slipped 
unobserved down into the dusky recesses of the garden, sought on 
the ground for a little branch of glycine, which first he pressed 
to his lips and then thrust into his bosom. Spencer’s words of a 
little while ago recurred and rang in his heart like the toll of a 
funeral bell: “ Happiness for the taking. . . happiness for the 
taking!” Ob, God! what happiness it might have been that had 
been cast away upon this spot! 

* * * * * 

With the exactness of a most formal cavalier, Spencer had 
seated the lady on her horse. The light pressure of her foot still 
tingled on his palm; while she gathered her reins, he absently 
caressed the neck of the pretty creature that he had rescued from 
Sachs’ torture, that had known him as master for some days, that 
still seemed to remember his touch lovingly. 

Donna Julia dropped a glance at the downcast face. 

“And so,” she said, her lips formulating with exquisite caress 
the language in which they had first spoken of love together— 
“‘and so itis ended? Farewell, then; Heaven speed you, Spencer, 
wherever you may be! To-morrow I go back to my Tuscany. I 
will always keep Zuleika—in remembrance. You will need no 
remembrance; you will never forget!” 

He looked up and their eyes met for the last time, but he 
answered nothing. He knew that she spoke the truth: she was 
not of those that are forgotten. He also knew that, most carefully 
packed of all his precious things, hidden away in that pile of 
luggage yonder, was a little yellow cup. 

A shade of pain quivered on her face; she took up her reins, 
signed with her whip to the Jager, who sat impassive on his 
horse a few yards away; and under a touch the high-blooded 
mare carried her swaying out of the courtyard. 

Bareheaded, Spencer watched the undulation of the light figure 
and listened to the cadence of the brisk trot till both sight and 
sound were lost in the distance. ‘Then he turned to go into the 
house. Melancholy, as all encompassing as the gathering night, 
had fallen upon him. 
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The yard was full of bustle for the speeding of the parting 
guests, 


* * * * * 


In a very little while the Duke’s chaise, loaded with luggage, 
stood awaiting him before the door. The diligence in which 
Spencer had booked a seat was already ——— 

“Good-bye, Eva,” said Rochester, taking her hand. He wanted 
to add more, to thank her, to assure her of his eternal affection, 
but he could not bring out another word. He stooped to kiss the 
kind hand that had nursed him so well; but she caught the boy 
round the neck with both her warm arms, kissed him twice, and 
left her tears upon his cheeks. 

Mr. Smiley discreetly scanned the stars of heaven, and 
coughed. , 


Then Neuberg clapped his friend on the shoulder, and wrung 
him by the hand. 

“You will remember your promised visit?” said the little 
Duke. “And Eva? and you, Mr. Spencer? and you too, 
Herr Doctor?” 

Oh yes, said they, they would all remember ; they would all be 
sure to come to him some day—some day! 

He got into his chaise; they gathered on the steps. English 
John mounted the rumble; the postilions cracked their whips. 

“ Think of me sometimes,” said the Duke—“ sometimes, in the 
month of April.” 

With creak and sigh the chaise got under way; Rochester 
strained his head for a last look. Eva and Neuberg stood 
together, hand in hand, and Eva now waved her handkerchief, 
now clapped it to her eyes. Neuberg’s face was red with 
shouting laboriously jocose valedictory remarks. Spencer, standing 
a little apart, sent after the traveller a smile and gesture that 
were sadder than the singer’s tears. The Doctor’s little bandana 
fluttered like a giant butterfly. 

So they parted. Rochester could see no more for the mist that 


rose before his eyes. He had never known till now how much he 
had learnt to love them all. 
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An Epmocur 


“ Que vous ai-je donc fait, O mes jeunes années! 
Pour m’avoir fuit si vite et vous étre éloignées, 
Me croyant satisfait ? 
Hélas! pour revenir m’apparaitre si belles, 
Quand vous ne pouvez plus me prendre sur vos ailes. 
Que vous ai-je donc fait?” 


—Victor Hugo. 


“Et les manteaux de duc trainent dans leur fourrures 
Pendant que des grandeurs on monte les degrés 
Un bruit dillusions séches et de regrets....” 


—Rostand. 


Ir was autumn upon the land, and night had fallen. A high 
triumphant wind rode in intermittent fury across the Duke of 
Rochester’s broad acres, here wresting the leaves from the famous 
oak-trees, there sweeping over miles of yellowing bracken from 
secret coverts where the deer cowered close, to dash itself against 
walls that had seen the revels of the second Charles, and housed 
the sober state of the third George. 

Within the great house all was very silent. By the rays of a 
single lamp that threw more shadows than light, beside a dying 
wood fire, His Grace sat in the library and, listening to the 
autumn storm, found an echo of its melancholy in his own 
thoughts. 

There are moments in most men’s lives when they are irre- 
sistibly impelled to pause and look back upon some distant scene 
of the road of life already traversed. In very active: existences 
these moments of vain hearkening to the music of the past may 
be rare, but they are all the more poignant. It was not often 
that the Duke of Rochester, the astute statesman of world-wide 
renown, the great territorial ruler, the princely host, indulged in 
the secret luxury of such a halt on the way of his busy life. But 
to-night, with the voice of the year’s autumn complaining without, 
with the sense within him that he himself stood on the threshold 
of life’s autumn, his soul had gone back with a great melancholy 
to the memory of one glamorous April, which was all that it had 
really known of spring. 

The echoing stillness of a vast and splendid solitude, a fading 
year, a dying fire—it seemed all an emblem of his life! He was 
childless, and with him the great name became extinct. He was 
well-nigh through his forty-first year, and for more than two 
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decades his spirit had walked alone: for the high-born woman 
who bore his name and went through the world beside him, the 
friends that gathered round him, consorted with the Duke—never 
with the man. 

To-night it was the man who sat by the embers and rested upon 
a long thin hand a head whereon time had prematurely bleached 
the ruddy gold. Distant memories were crowding thick upon 
him ; the shadows were peopled by young, friendly forms; bright 
faces smiled upon him familiarly; voices, the accents of which 
woke fantastic echoes in his heart, rang in his ears once more— 
Neuberg, swayed between anger and joyousness; Spencer, 
dignified and guileless, eloquent and paradoxical, absurd and 
great-hearted ; Eva—Beau-Sourire! laughing, loving, singing ; 
and, always wrapt in mystery, with eyes unfathomable and smile 
sweet with unutterable promise; the Countess de Lucena, the 
goddess of his young dreams, she who had kissed his lips that 
April night and revealed to him for one brief flash the paradise 
of love that he was never to reach again! They were all with 
him again. 

Life, that had given the Duke so many prizes, had given the 
man one moon of joy; for one April span she had led him by 
the hand, and taught him every sweet note in her gamut from 
laughter to tears, from longing to ecstasy. And, after that, she 
had set him in high places, hemmed him in with wealth and 
duties, conventions and grandeurs, and left him to be content— 
if he could. 

Where were they now in the flesh—these joyous companions, 
the Singer, the Philosopher, and the Soldier? and where was she, 
the Pagan, the priestess of Aphrodite! who might have made 
such a Duehess?” ... 

In his mind’s eye he always beheld Eva and Neuberg as he had 
last seen them—hand in hand. Had they gone thus through the 
journey of these twenty years? And Spencer, the roving spirit, 
had he kept green that memory (as brief and poignant as his own) 
of earthly delight and disillusion ? Hud he cherished his treasured 
independence? or had he mated with some excellent middle- 
class woman, who respected his papers, endured with pity his 
great theories, and never dreamed but that all his musings were 
devoted to harmless philosophical conundrums? 

He would never know: and now he no longer desired to 
know. 

In the first exuberance of his affectionate grief at parting from 
them, he had written to Neuberg and Eva a loving letter, and 
another to Spencer, in Paris. But to the first had come no 
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answer. Whether the missive had miscarried, or whether, like 
himself, the Prima Donna and the soldier had been caught up by 
the current of a new absorbing existence that whirled them to 
new scenes and interests and drowned all distant sounds, he would 
never know. 

Spencer had answered—a kindly-worded, indefinite note, 
promising that when he came to England he would certainly 
accept the Duke’s hospitality—and that was the last heard of 
him. 

In a little while, under the influence of his new atmosphere, 
the Duke of Rochester had come to think of those gushing letters 
of his with a blush, and by-and-by had begun to congratulate 
himself on the fact that the visits they had so warmly urged 
seemed little likely to take place. Among others, how would 
Her Grace have viewed those unconventional, irrepressible 
guests ! 

But as time flowed by, his feelings towards the sharers of his 
one month’s fooling had entered upon a different phase. Amidst 
the barren pleasures, the hard work, the purely intellectual 
emotions of his existence, the thought of them became a memory 
so tender as to be almost sacred; and he would not have changed 
it for any fresh impression which must needs have brushed away 
its exquisite April bloom. To him they should remain ever young, 
ever smiling and storming, ever gathered round that real, ardent, 

impetuous self of his, which none but they had known. 

And Julia de Lucena! How could he have borne to hear of 
her growing old, haggard, hard?—hear to what chasm, in the 
course of cruel years, her delicate paganism had finally brought 
her? To him she should ever be the radiant Diana—the 
goddess whom not the age nor the disillusion of mere humanity 
could touch, the Treasure of Beauty in his heart, the embodiment 
of those dreams from which real life is the hard awakening! In 
spite of the anguish that surrounded her image before his soul, 
like the smoking sacrifice before the altar, to him she should always 
remain the one passion he had known. Could Endymion have had 
aught left to give of desire to some mountain maid after lying in 
Diana’s arms ? 

He rose and went to his desk, and drew from the secret drawer 
a discoloured morocco pocket-book, which he opened with tender 
touch. In this were only four little twisted notes, written in 
finest Italian hand, but of a few lines each. 

“Come and see me, beau Postillon d’ Amour,” ran a line of faded 
violet ink. And the Duke smiled that smile that is sadder than 
tears as his eye caught the phrase. Besides these there was a 
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dried flower, that crumbled into powder as he laid his. fingers 
upon it. And that was all. 

Life had given the man no more than this—an April month, a 
memory of folly and frolic, of joy and of the bitterness which paid 
for it, a kiss from an idealized woman under a starlit sky—and 
these relics. 


THE END. 








